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WILLIAM III. 


N the ** of the er 1698 
l he had gone over to Holland, 


I where a treaty of partition was 
| concluded between England, 
R. France, and the States, concern - 

ing the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh | 

dominions, in caſe the king of Spain, who 

was now old, and in a very ill ſtate of health, 
ſhould die without iſſue. By this treaty, the 

, I Eingdoms of * * with 1 
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other "a particularly thoſe on the French 
- fide of the Pyrenees, were to, be given to the 
dauphin of France; Spain, the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, and their dominions in America, 
were to devolve to the electoral prince of Bava- 

ria; and the dutchy of Milan to the archduke 
Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon. In the be - 
ginning of the year 1700, a ſecond treaty was 
concluded, on occaſion of the death of the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, whoſe ſhare was 
 _nuw*aſligned to the archduke Charles; and the 
guke of Lorrain, whoſe country was to be 
Zn to France, was to have the dutchy of Mi- 
King William's defign in this treaty was, 
0 crxeate a proper balance of power 
t cdto prevent the too great aggran- 
dance, and a ruinous war: but 
1o{cd by the French king, who, 
lt propoſed this partition, had, 
de, another deſign in view; and 
bf this treaty to accompliſh it : for 
2 ->peniards being enraged at having their 
-»Cr4ichy thus diſmembered, without their con- 
It, Lewis XIV. by his intrigues at the court 
&: 1Hadrid, under the pretence of preſerving 
the Spaniſh monarchy entire, brought the king 
ol Spain to ſign a will, in which he made Phi- 
lip, duke of Anjou, Lewis's grandion, his uni- 

verſal heir. VVV 

In the parliament, which met on the 16th 
of November 1699, great debates aroſe about 
the inſh forfeited eſtates; and on. reſuming the 
grants which the king had made of ſeveral of 
them to his miniſters and moſt faithful friends 4 
Er. > and 
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- of ſatal conſequence to the nation. 


. Be 8 ks 
and applying all to the uſe of the public. In 


April 1700, the commons, in order to carry 


their point, tacked the bill of reſumption to 


the land-tax bill, which occaſioned great heats 
between the two houſes, the lords making ma- 


ny amendments, to which the commons would 


not agree; when the king fearing the conſe- 
quences, ſent a private meſſage to adviſe the 


lords to paſs the bill, which was ſo very diſ- 


agreeable to himſelf, without any amendments z *' 
and oh the 11th of April, having ſigned it, he 
prorogued the parliament, Immediately after 
which, he took the great ſeal from lord Som- 


mers, and gave it to Sir Nathan Wright, with 
the title of lord keeper. 6 


In the beginning of July 1700, the kin 


went over again to Holland; and on the 2gt 


of the fame month, died the duke of G louceſ- 


ter, the only remaining child of ſeven of the 


prince and princeſs of Denmark. He died of 
a malignant fever, in the eleventh year of his 
age. The king was very fond of him, and 
had appointed the earl of Marlborough his go. 
vernor, and the biſhop of Saliſbury his pre- 


ceptor. His death was much lamented bythe 
greateſt part of the nation; not only on ac- 


count of his promiſing talents and gentle be. 


' haviour ; but as it left the ſucceflion to the 


crown undetermined, and might create diſputes 


Charles, king of Spain, dying towards the 


end of this year, the duke' of Anjou was de- 


clared &ing of Spain, by his grandfather Lewis 
XIV. And the French at the ſame time over- 


5 55 A 3 running 
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running the Spaniſh Netherlands, both ki 
William and the States were obliged to own the 
duke of Anjou's title, in order to gain time, 
till they were in a condition to oppoſe the de- 
_ Gons of France. F 4 
Hlis majeſty, ſoon after his return, diſſolved 
the parliament; and at the ſame time, to pleaſe 
.thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
church party, made ſome alterations in the mi- 
niſtry 5 having firſt called up to the houſe of 
lords Charles Montague, by the title of lord 
| Halifax. That gentleman was chancellor of 
| the exchequer, when the great affair of the 
com was regulated, chiefly by his ſkill and ad- 
dreſs. The new parliament meeting in Fe- | 
. bryary 1701, the king, in his ſpeech, men® _ 
tioning the death of the duke of Glouceſter, 1 
recommended a farther proviſion in the Proteſ®= 
tant line, after his death and that of the prin- — 
teſs Anne. The Jacobites had openly exulted | 
in an event, which they imagined would re- 
moye the principal bar to the acceſſion of the 
ſon of James: but the Proteſtants generally 
turned their eyes upon the princeſs Sophia? 
and on the 12th of June 1701, his majeſty 
_ paſſed the famous act for the farther limitation 
of the crown, and hetter ſecuring the- rights 
end liberties of the ſubject, by which the crown 
was limited to the above princeſs Sophia, elec- 
toreſs dowager of Hanover, and her Proteſtant 
heirs. She was grand daughter of king James 
1. by his daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohe- 
mia, and the mother of George I. afterwards 
king of Great Britain. 1 
| . 5 
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"4 - The ition treaty was now cenſured - by _ 
| both WEED The king had believed, that the 

conjunction of the two monarchies of France 
| and. Spain would prove fatal to the liberties of 
11 Europe, and that this could not be prevented 
by any other means than a general union of 
the other European powers: but the parlia- 
ment of England had not ſuch extenſive views. 
The commons even went ſo far as to impeach 
L of high crimes and miſdemeanors, the earl of 
1 Portland, the chief manager of that treaty, and 
the earl of Oxford, with the lords Sommers 
0 and Halifax, as the adviſers of it. The peers 
| favoured theſe lords; and after long debates, 
meſſages and conferences, on the time and 
F manner of their trial, which occaſioned a great 
breach between the two houſes, the lords them- 
ſelves appointed a day for the trial of the lords 
Sommers and Oxford, againſt whom articles 
had been exhibited ; when the commons not 
_ appearing, they were acquitted ; and the lords 
at the ſame time diſmiſſed the impeachment a= 
gainſt the lords Portland and Halifax, andthe 
old one againſt the duke of Leeds. The king, 
on the ſame day, put an end to theſe diſſen- 
ſions, by proroguing the parliament, 
In the — 


ginning of this ſeſſion, a petition, 
ſigned by the deputy· lieutenants, above twenty 
juſtices of the peace, with the grand jury and 
freeholders of Kent, had been preſented to the 
houſerof commons by five gentlemen of for- 
tune and diſtinction, recommending union a- 
mong themſelves, and confidence in his ma- 
jeſty, whoſe great actions for the nation could 
| never 
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never be forgot, without the blackeſt ingrati- 
tude: to beg them to have a regaid to the voice 
of the people; that their religion and ſafety 
might be effectually provided for; and that his 
moſt ſacred majeſty might be enabled powerfully 3 
to aſſiſt his allies before it ſhould be too late. 1 
The houſe was ſo incenſed at this petition, that 
they committed the 'gentlemen who reſented 
it to the Gatehouſe, where they were viſited and 
careſſed by the chief of the whig intereſt. 
Their confinement gave riſe to a very extraor- 
| dary paper, intitled, A Memorial of the 
«© Gentlemen Freeholders and Inhabitants of 
* the Counties f in behalf of 
* ' themſelves, and many thouſands of the good 
} people of England.” This paper was ſent 
| to the ipeaker in a letter, commanding him, in 
x the name of 200,000 Engliſhmen, to deliver 
I it to the houſe of commons. It boldly charged 
ö the houſe with illegal and unwarrantable prac- 
| | tices in fiftech particulars, and admoniſhed the 
8 members to act according to their duty, on 
pain of incurring the reſentment of an injured 
nation; and it concluded with theſe worde, 
% Engliſhmen are no more to be ſlaves to par- 
\ ** liaments than to kings; our name is Le- 
gion, and we are many.” The commons 
' were equally proyoked and intimidated by this 
na which was the production of Daniel de 
oe; but this was not then known. The 
| Houle, however, perceiving that they had in- 
curred the popular reſentment, thought fit to 
Change their meaſures, and preſented an ad- 
dreis, in which they promiſed to PT. the 
1 ing 
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people. | 


W1L LTIAM I. 9 
king in the alliances he ſhould contract with 
the emperor and other ſtates, in order to bridle 
the exorbitant power of France. | 


The death of the late king James, on the 


5th of September, at St. Germains, in the 
lame year 1701, and the French king's de- 


claring the pretended prince of Wales king of 
| theſe realms, gave a new turn to the minds of 
the people, and made them all unite in a firm 
adherence to king William; and in their ab- 


borrence of this indignity put upon him and 
. „ | 

The king having diſſolved the parliament, 
which was 3 extremely odious to the na- 
tion, ſummoned another to meet on the zoth 


of December; and they being met, he made 


an excellent ſpeech to both houſes on the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs * ; the late inſolent ſtep 


of the ene the dangers that threat- 


ened Europe, by his placing his grandſon on 
the throne ef Spain; and the alliances he him- 


ſelf had made for obviating thoſe dangers. 


To which both houſes returned the moſt ſatis- 
factory addreſſes; the commons in particular 


propoſing, that it might be an article in the 


ſeveral treaties of alliance, That no peace 


This ſpeech was received with univerſal ap- 
plauſe; and was ſo much admired by the friends of 
liberty and the revolution, that it was printed with 
_ decorations in the Engliſh, Duich, and French, 
Janguages, and was hung up in all their houſes, as 


the king's laſt legacy to his own, and all Proteſtant 
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* ſhould be made with France, till his mas 
“s jeſty and the nation have reparation for the 
| “ indignity offered by the French king, in 
3 declaring the pretended prince of Wale 
« king of England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ 
They then voted 40,000 land forces, and ag 


many for the ſea ſervice. 
William, during the preceding ſummer, had 
gone to Holland in order to form a confederacy 
againſt France ; and his return was delayed a 
month by a ſevere indiſpoſition. He himſelf 
rceived his end was near; for he told the 
earl of Portland, he found himſelf fo weak, 
that he could not expect to live another ſum- 
mer; but charged him to conceal this circums 
ſtance till he expired. Notwithſtanding his 
near 2 to diſſolution, he exerted himſelf 
with ſurprizing diligence and ſpirit, in com- 
pleating the confederacy, and ſettling the plan 
of operations; but he did not live to ſee his 
ſchemes put in execution. On his return to 
England he endeavoured to conceal his illneſs, 
and to repair his health by exerciſe ; but on 
the ziſt of February 1702, in riding from 
e to Hampton - court, his horſe falling 
under him, threw him with ſuch violence on 
the ground, as produced a fracture in his right 
collar bone. His attendants conveyed him to 
the palace of Hampton- court, where the frac- 
ture was reduced by Ronjat, his ſerjeant-ſur- 
geon. In the evening he returned in his coach 
to Kenſington, when the two ends of the frac- 
tured bone being diſunited by the jolting of 
the carriage, were replaced. He ſome days 


after 


IS. 


rr IE . 
after granted a commiſſion to ſeveral peers for 


giving the royal aſſent to an act for attainting 
the 


pretended prince of Wales of high treaſon, 
and to another for the farther ſecurity of his 
majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the Proteſtant line. About the ſame time 
he ſent a letter to the commons, earneſtly re- 


commending an union between the two king- 


doms of England and Scotland, On the 4th 
of March the king was able to take ſeveral 
turns in the gallery at Kenſington ; but fitting 
down on a couch, and falling aſleep, he was 
ſeized with a ſhivering, which terminated in a 
fever and diarrhœa, and died with great com- 
ure and reſignation, on the 8th of March, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. 9 


William III. was of the middle ſtature, ſlen- 
der, of a delicate conſtitution, and ſubject, 
from his infancy, to a cough and an aſthma. 
He had an aqueline noſe, a high forehead, 
ſparkling eyes, and great gravity of aſpect. 
He had a natural ſagacity, great penetration, 
and a courage, fortitude, 41 equanimity, not 
inferior to the greateſt heroes of antiquity. 
He was religious, temperate, juſt, ſincere, and 
a ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion. He, 
however, ſpoke but little, and wanted that 
pleaſing addreſs, and thoſe engaging manners, 
with which Charles the Secon Na kered him- 
ſelf fo agreeable to his companions, and which, 
among his admirers, atoned for a number of 
his vices: he likewiſe wanted his a 

| an 
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and never appeared delighted with thoſe he de- 
ſpiſed. There was a ſimplicity, an eleva- 

« tion, and an utility in all the actions of 
4% William's life. The laſt treaty which he 
& ſigned was the grand alliance; the laſt act 
125 of paliament that he paſſed, was one which 
« completed the ſecurity of the Hanover ſuc- 
« cefſion ; and the laſt meſſage he ſent to par · 
4% lament, while he was in a manner expir- 
« ing, was to recommend an union between 
« two parts of the ifland which had been too 
4 long divided“. That the ſeven United 
Provinces did not loſe their liberty by being 
conquered by France; that this iſland did not 
fink into the moſt abje& ſlavery; that the Pro- 
teſtant religion was not aboliſhed by law in 
_ every country in Europe, appears, under God, 
to have been owing to him, To him it is ow- 
ing, that mankind now ſee the ſingular fpec- 
tacle of a monarchy, in which the ſovereign 
derives a degree of greatneſs and ſecurity from 
the liberty of his people, which treaſures and 
arms cannot beſtow upon other princes. His 

reat crime among the patrons of the laviſh 

octrines of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſt- 
ance was, that he preferred the religious and 
civil liberty of mankind, to his father-in-law's 
enjoying the ſplendor of a crown, and that he 
accepted of that crown, when it was freely of- 
fered him by the people he had ſaved : but this 
was neceſſary, both for the ſecurity of England 
and of his native country ; and he, perhaps, 


» Nalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 245. 
| + 


LI AN IM tos 
felt the cruelty of this neceflity, much more 


tzan thoſe who cenſure him for complying with 
it : for Sir John Dalrymple aſſerts, that he has 


ſcen an original letter from lord Portland to 
king William,- after the peace of Ryſwick, in' 


which that nobleman informs him, that, accord- 
ing to his orders, he had offered a penſion of 
50, ooo l. a year to king James; and that at a 
time when it was far from being as certain as 
it is now, that this prince had not employed 
the aſſaſſins who reſolved to murder him. 
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She is proclaimed Queen, and reſolves to proſecute 
he Duke of Marl- 
' borough made General in chief; but after tak- 
ing ſeveral Towns, is made Priſoner ; but by 
his preſence of Mind procures his Eſcape. The 
Battle of Vigo. Aumiral Benbow's fatal En- 
gagement in the Wift Indies. The Duke of 
Marlborough takes Bonne, Huy, and Limburg. 
The Succeſs of the French in Germany and 
Italy. The great Storm. The Archdule Charles 
arrives in England. The Queen's Bounty to 
the Clergy. Marlborough forces the Enemy's 
Tntrenchments at Schel * Wi obtains the Vice 
zory of Blenheim. Admiral Rooke takes Gi- 
braltar. An Engagement at Sea near Malaga. 
The Reduction of Barcelona. The Victory of 
Ramellies, and the Conquef? of almoſt all the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. Turin relieved. The 
Union of England and Scotland. An Attempt 
' againſt Toulon. The Pretender diſappointed in 
an Attempt to invade Scotland. The Baitle of 
Oudenarde. Liſle taken, Sardinia and Mi- 
norca conquered. The Death of Prince George 
of Denmark. Tournay taken. The Battle of 
Malplaguet. Harley and St. Fohn undermine 


the Duke of Marlborough, Sacheverel's Trial. 
| General 
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tories, whom ſhe conſidered as 


> « $M. -- We 15 
General Stanhope obtains the Vifory of Al- 
mennara. The Batile of Saragoſſa. General 
. Sranbope and bis Troops ſurrender themſelves 
Priſoners of War. The Baitle of Villavicioſa. 
The Government put into the. Hands of the To- 
ries. An Attempt to murder Harley. Mart- 
borough ſurprizes the French Lines, takes Bou- 
chain, and is aeprived of his Poſt, which is 
given to Or mand. The. Peace of Utrecht. 
The Drath of the Princeſs Sophin. The Mi- 


A #iftry quarrel, and Oxford is removed 953 75 25 


tle Treafury., The QAfem Sickneſty Death a 
ad Cbaracter. 2 5 


NA7 ILLIAM had no fogner expired, than 


: the privy-council waited on the, princeſs 
Anne of Denmark, the ſecond, daughter of 
James II. who ſucceeded 0 the thrane by virtue 
of the act of ſettlement made in the preceding 
reign; and ſhe was accordipgly times 
queen on the 8th. gf March 1702, to the gene- 
ral ſatisfackiam gt all parties. The Jacobites 
ſeemed pleaſed with her elevation, from the 
ſuppoſition, that as ſhe would probably have 
no heir, ſhe would leave the ſucceſſion to her 
own brother, . the 'ygang+pretender. She had 
entertained warm ſenti in nen of the 


the trutz friends 


As the parliament, which uſed te be diſſolv- 
ed on the death of the ſovereign, continued to 


exiſt in virtue of an act paſſed in the late 


1 | reign, 


majeſty's happy acceſſion. 
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reign, both houſes immediately aſſembled, and 
preſented addreſſes of condolence for the death 
of the late king, and congratulations for her 
On the 11th,of March the queen made a 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which ſhe told them, 
hve me could not too much lament her unhap- 
pineſs in ſucceeding to the crown, immediately 
after the I6ſs of a king who was the great ſup- 
5 not only of the Tiberties of this ED. 
t of all Europe: that ſhe was ſenſible of the 
weight and difficulty it brought upon her, and 
that it ſhould be her conſtant. endeavours to 


make them the beſt return for their duty aud 


affection, by à careful and diligent adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, for the good of all her 
ſubjects; and was glad to find them of her 
mind, that too much could not be done for the 
encouragement of her allies, and to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France. Addrefles of con- 


gratulation were preſented by the biſhop and 


clergy of London, by the diſſenters in and a- 
bout that city, and by all the Cities, towns, and 

corporations of 'England. In return, ſhe de- 
clared her attachment to the church; promiſed 
protection to the diſſentefs, and. received the 


compliments of all her ſubjects with an affabi- 


lity that engaged their affect io. 

The states, on receiving the news of Wil- 
liam's death, immediately aſſembled; , an for , 
ſome time, gazed at each other in filent fear | 
and aſtoniſiment. They wept, then inter- 
changed embraces and vows, that they would 


. 


act with unanimity, and expend” their deareſt 


PN 
blood in defence of their country. Mean while 
her majeſty having declared the earl of Marl- 
| borough captain-general of all her forces, and 
inveſted him with the order of the garter, wrote 
a letter to the States-General, to aſſure them of 
her inviolable friendſhip, and reſolution. to 
maintain her alliances with them, and to pro- 
ſeente the plan begun by her predeceſſor. She 
then ſent the earl as her ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary, to concert meaſures with them. 

In the mean time, the news of William's 
death diffuſed the greateſt joy through the king- 
dom of France; public rejoicings were made 
at Paris; and the court of Verſailles could: 
hardly reſtrain their tranſports, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve a proper decorum, At Rome all decency. 
was laid afide ; and this incident produced ſuch 
joy and raptures, that cardinal Grimani, the 
Imperial miniſter, complained of chem to the 
| pope, as an inſult on his mafler, who was Wil- 
iam's friend, confederate, and ally. 

The commons having voted the queen the 
ſame revenve for life, which had been enjoyed 
by king William, ſhe came to the parliament 
on the zoth of March, and giving them her 
thanks, generouſly told them, that ſhe. would 
give 100, ooo l. of it for the public ſervice of 
the preſent year. Her majeſty was crowned on 
the 23d of April; and about the ſame time, 
the council ordered the princeſs Sophia to bs 
publicly prayed for. m9 55 

There already appeared a rivalſhip for the 
queen's favour, between the earls of Rocheſter 
and Marlborough; the former, as the queen's 
3 | uncle 


a 
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uncle by the mother's fide, and chief of the 
_ tory faction, maintained conſiderable influence 
in the council; but even there the advice of 
his rival predominated. Rocheſter propoſed 
in council, that the Engliſh ſhould act againſt 
France only as auxiliaries ; while Marlborough 
propoſed, that the Engliſh ſhould enter into 
the quarrel as principals, that being the only 
means of reducing the power of France within 
due bounds ; and he being joined by the dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the earl of Pem- 
broke, with the majority of the council, war 
was declared againſt France on the 4th of May ; 
and, in this proclamation, the French king 
was charged with having taken poſſeſſion of 
great part of the Spaniſh dominions ; with de- 
figning to invade the liberties of Europe; to 
obſtruct the freedom of navigation and com- 
merce ; and with having offered an unpardon- 
able iniult to the queen and her throne, by 
preſuming to declare the pretended prince of 
Wales king of England, Scotland, and lre- 
land. The deſign of this war was to reſtore 
the balance of Europe, by taking the Spaniſh 
dominions out of the hands of the French 
king, who had ſeized them for his grandſon. 
and placing the archduke Charles, the ſeconCc 
{cn of the emperor Leopold, on the throne or 
Spain, whom the allies acknowledged as king, 
in oppolition to the duke of Anjou. This, as 
has been alrendy intimated, was the ſcope of : 
the grand alliance which William had formed 
with the empe:or and the States General; and 
: to 
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to which acceded the kings of Portugal and 
Pruſſia, the duke of Savoy, and other powers. 
The war was no ſooner declared than lo:d 
Godolphin was conſtituted high-treaſurer; and 
about the ſame time her majeſty 1 her 
reyal eonſort, prince George of Denmark, 
Jord high admiral, and Sir George Rocke, 
vice-admiral of England. | A 
The convention parliament of Scotland, 
which had continued through all the reign of 
king William, met on the gth of june: but 
duke Hamilton and others, proteſted agajuſt 
its being at this time a legal parliament; they, 
however, continued to fit ; and the queen ad- 
hered to them, in oppoſition to the duke of 
Hamilton and his party. The parliament of 
England was diſſolved on the 2d of July, as it 
muſt have expired by the act fix months after 
the death of the king, _ | by 
We are now entering upon a war, in which 
the duke of Marlborough diſcovered his amaz- 
ing military abilities ; a war moſt glorious to 
England and her allies, if we conſider their 
almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſes for the ſeveral 
years it laſted. The confederates began with 
the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, a ſtrong town on 
the Rhine, which the elector of Cologne had 
put into the hands of the French; and not- 
withſtanding their making a vigorous defence, 
the allies carried it, and the place ſurrendered 
about the beginning of June. -Y 
in the mean while the French prevailed in 
the Netherlands : but the States General hay- 
ing given their forces to the earl of Marlbo- 
| rough, 
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rough, he aſſembled the confederate troops in 


the beginning of July, and marched after the 


enemy, who retired before him, till they had 


entirely abandoned Spaniſh Guelderland. Not 
being able to bring them to an engagement, 
he took Venlo on the. 25th of September, 
Ruremond on the 6th of October, Stevenſwaert 
about the ſame time, and Liege about the end 
of that month. _ L 2 
The army breaking up in November, Marl- 
borough repaired to Maeſtrieht, from whence 
he propoſed to return to the Hague by water. 
He accordingly embarked in a large boat, with 
twenty-five ſoldiers. under the command of a 
lieutenant. But in the night a French parti- 
zan, with thirty-five men from Gueldres, lurk- 
ing among the ruſhes on the bank, in expecta - 
tion of prey, ſeized the rope by which the boat 
was drawn, hauled it a- ſhore; and having diſ- 
charged their ſmall arms and hand granades, 
ruſhed into the veſſel, and ſecured the ſoldiers 


before they could put themſelves into a poſture 


of defence. Thus the earl of Marlborough, 
with general Opdam, and Gueldermalſen, one 


of the deputies of the States, were taken pri- 


ſoners. 'Thele laſt were happily provided with 


paſſports; but the earl had neglected this pre- 
caution; and it appeared as if nothing could 
have ſaved him: but recolleQing that he had 


an old paſſport for his brother general Chur- 
chill in his pocket, he, with admirable preſence 
of mind, produced it as his own; and the 
French partizans being in ſuch confuſion as to 
negle& examining the date, were ſatisfied with 
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of their baggage, and carrying off the 
guard as priſoners; after which they allowed 
the boat to proceed. The governor of Venlo 
being informed, that Marlborough was ſurpriz- - 
ed by a party, and conveyed to Gueldtes, im- 
mediately marched with his whole garriſon to 
inveſt that towu. The fame imperfect account 
being carried to Holland, the whole province 


was filled with conſternation; and the States 


immediately aſſembling, reſolved, that all their 
forces ſnould inſtantly march to Gueldres to 
his relief: but before theſe orders could be diſ- 
patched, the earl, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
the people, arrived at the Hagune. 
The operations of the combined Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets, met with different ſucceſs. In 
Auguſt they made an attempt upon Cadiz, 
which miſcarried'; but this was, in ſome mea- 
ſure, compenſated by a brave and ſucceſsful 
action at Vigo in October, where, while the 
duke of Ormond made himſelf maſter of the 
forts; and batteries, vice-admiral Hopſon, in 
the Torbay with a detachment of the fleet, 
broke through a very ſtrong boom, and the 
whole ſquadron entered the harbour, amidſt a 
prodigious. fire from the enemies ſhips, forts and 
batteries. Theſe laſt were, however, ſoon ſtormed 
and taken by the grenadiers who had landed; 
while the forts were ſilenced by the ſhips.” Af- 
ter a vigorous as the French, to 
prevent the ſhips and galleons falling into the 
hands of the victors, ' burned and ran a- ſhore 
eight; ſhips, and as many adviez-boats'; but 
ten ſhips of war were taken, together with 
TWIN: 1987 s M eleven. 
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eleven galleons. They had ſecured the beſt 
art of their plate and merchandize before the 
Englich fleet arrived ; yet the value of fourteen 
millions of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 


commodities, were deſtroyed in the ſix gal- 


leons which periſhed ; and about half that va- 


lue was brought off by the conquerors. 


The glory acquired by the Engliſh in. this 


expedition was in ſome meaſure tarniſhed, by 


the co. duct of ſome officers in the Weſt Indies, 


where admiral Benbow engaging with du Cafle's 


ſquadron, in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola, 


Was; baſely deſerted by ſome of his captains, 
He had his leg ſhattered by a chain.ſhot, and 


yet, continued to encourage his men; but find- 
ing that he was betrayed, he, with the utmoſt 
reluctance, ſailed to America, where he died 
of his, wounds ſome time after. Two of his 
captains, Kirby and Wade, being tried an 

condemned at Jamaica for cowardice and breach 
of orders, were deſervedly .ſhat on their return 
to Plymouth, without being ſuffered to ſet foot 
%%% ot Hei eney dies; 
The new parliament met on che 20th. of Oc- 


4 


tober; and as the election had generally gone 
in fayour of the tories, the commons laboured 


hard for a bill to prevent occaſional conformi- 


ty, in order to exclude all diſſenters from places 
of truſt or profit; for which ſome of them 
would quality themſelves, by receiving the ſa- 


crament once or twice at church. This bill 


paſſed the commons; but the lords made ſuch 

amendments to it, that it was at length drop- 

ped. It was paſſed again by the commons gp 
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the two — — ſeſſions, but was as often 
thrown out by the lords. i eee ee 
Soon after the queen ſent a meſſage to the 


houſe,” recommending a farther proviſion for 


the prince, her huſband, in caſe he ſhould ſur. 
vive her; upon which it was agreed to ſettle 
upon him the yearly ſum of 100,000 I. in caſe 
ne ſhould ſurvive her majeſty. The eart of 
Marlborough arriving in England about the 
latter end of November, received the "thanks 
of the commons for his great and fignal fer- 
vices, which were fo acceptable to the * 4 
that ſhe created him a duke, granted him a 
penſion of 50001. a year, upon the revenues 
of the pott office, during his life; and in a 
meſſage to the commons expreſſed her deſire, 
that they would find ſome method of ſettlin 
it on the male-heirs of his body. But th 
produced warm debates, and was not complied 
with. The marquis of Normanby was, about 
the fame time, made duke of Buckinglam. 
The duke of Marlborough opened the cam- 


| Paign of 1703, with the fiege of Bonne, which 


longed to the elector of Cologne; and though 
the garriſon made a * defence, it was 
taken in a few days. Then marching tnts' the 
Netherlands, where the French ſtood apbr the 


defenſive within their lines, he made himſelf 
maſter of Huy, the garri'on of Which, on the 


27th of Auguſt, after making a brave defetice, 
ſurrendered themſelves prifoners of war. The 
duke, at a council of war held in the camp or 
the  confederates, propoſed to attack the ene- 


mies lines, and was feconded* by the Haim, 


Hanoverian, 
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Hanoverian, and Heſſian generals; but was 
oppoſed by the Dutch officers and the deputies 
of the States, who alledged, that the ſucceſs 
was dubious, and that the conſequences, if 
they ſucceeded, would be inconſiderable. They 
11 therefore recommended the ſiege of Limburg. 
| by the reduction of which they would acquire 
| a whole province, and cover their whole coun- 
try as well as Juliers and Gueldres, from the 
deſigns of the enemy. The trenches were, 
therefore, opened before Limburg on the 25th 
of September ; and in two days the place was 
ſurrendered, and the garriſon made priſoners | 
of war before the end of the year. | 
| In the mean while the French were greatly 
| ſuperior in Germany and Italy. In the former, 
the duke of Bavaria having, the laſt year, declar- 
ed for France, and taken Ulm, now made him- 

_ ſelf maſter of Ratiſbon and Augſburg z and be- 
ing joined by marſhal Villers, puſhed his con- 
queſts with ſuch rapidity, that the whole empize 
was in great danger; at the ſame time count 
Tallard made himſelf maſter of Old Briſac, and 

1 retook Landau, after having defeated the Ger- 

Il | | mans at. the battle of Spire, In italy, the duke 

4 of. Savoy was in danger of being driven out 

(| of his dominions, but was fortunately joined 

Ii | by count Staremberg, at the head of 15,000 

1 men, who marched from the Modeneſe in the 

_ |: - worſt ſeaſon of the year, through an ene- 

1 my's country, and by roads which were deem- | 
1 ed impaſſible, while the French forces harraſ- 
3B fed him in his march. But ſurmounting all 
| | | theſe difficulties, he joined the duke of Savoy 
10 5 - at 
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at Canelli, and by that means ſecured Pied- 


mens... | 
The greateſt damage England ſuffered this 
year was from the elements: for, about mid- 
night on the 26th of November, a dreadful 
ſtorm of wind, threw the ſouth part of the king- 
dom into conſternation. The houſes in London 
ſhook-from their foundations. Many of them 
fell, and buried the inhabitants in their ruins; 
and thoſe which eſcaped were ſtripped of their 
tiles. The water overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, 
and roſe to a conſiderable height in Weſtmin- 


„ae vw 


= ſter-hall. London · bridge was al moſt choaked 
up with the wrecks of veſſels that periſhed in 
y the river. be loſs ſuſtained by the capitat  ' 
3 was computed at a million ſterling; and the 
city of Briſtol ſuffered to a prodigious amount: 
- dat the chief national damage fell upon the 
>= navy. Thirteen ſhips of war were loſt, toge- 
"0 ther with 1500 ſeamen; including rear admiral 
re Beaumont, who! was then at anchor in the 
it Downs,. where his ſhip foundered. However, 
d RY this loſs was repaired with incredible diligence : 
1 for the queen immediately iſſued orders for 
1 building a greater number of ſhips than thoſe 
it which had been deſtroyed; and - exerciſed her 
1 ounty for the relief of ſhip-wrecked ſeamen, 
8 and the widows of thoſe who were drowned, 
= — manner chat endeared her tos all her ſub. 
1 r WW. HUBS I 3ST 
. b N The archduke Charles, now acknowledged 
"4 king of Spain, having firſt viſited the Hague, 
l arrived in England about the end of the year, 
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where he was rayally entertained by the queen 


and prince George at Windſor for three days; 


and then ſailed with the combined fleets for 
Portugal, where he arrived with the Engliſh 
and Dutch auxiliaries towards the end of Fe- 
bruary 1704. Fi | 

On the yth of February the queen ſent. to 
inform the houſe. of commons, that ſhe had 


remitted the arrears of the tenths of the poor 


elergy : that ſhe would grant her whole reve- 
nue ariſing from the firſt- fruits and tenths, as 
far as it ſnould become free from incumbrance, 
as an augmentation of their maintenance; and 
that if the houſe could find any method by 


which her benevolent intentions to the ö 


clergy. might be rendered more effeQual, it 
would. be acceptable to her majeſty. The com- 
mons immediately brought in, a bill, enabling 
her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and 
to create a corporation by charter, to direct the 
application. of it. Addreſſes of thanks from 
all the clergy of England, were preſented to 
the queen for her gracious bounty; but very 


little regard was paid to Dr. Burnet, biſhop 
of Sarum ; though the queen declared that be- 


nevolent and pious prelate to be the .author of 
the projet; he being generally hated by the 
clergy for being a Scotchman and a whig, A+ 
bout the ſame time ſome changes were made in 
the miniſtry, particularly Robert Harley was 
made ſecretary of flate, in the room of the earl 
of Nottingham, and Henry St. john ſecretary 
of war; both of them politic intriguing men, 
but at that time generally eſteemed whigs. 
Nothing 
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Nathing could be more deplorable than the 


ſituation to which the emperor was reduced in 


the beginning of the year 1704. The male - 


contents of Hungary had rendered themſelves 
formidable by their ſucceſs. At the ſame time 
the elector of Bavaria poſſeſied all the places 
on the Danube as far as Paſſau, and even 
threatened the city of Vienna, which muſt 
have been infallibly Joſt, had the Hungarians 
and Bavarians joined and acted in concert. 
While the empire was in this ſituation, the 
duke of Marlborough formed a ſcheme for its 
deliverance, which was approved by the queen; 
and the Dutch were perfuaded by his grice to 
come into it. In -parſuance of this ſcheme, 
the duke marched with ſurprizing expedition 
towards the Danube; and after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance forced the enemy's intrenchments at 
Schellenberg, leaving 6000 men dead on the 


field of battle, and taking ſixteen. pieces of 


cannon, thirteen pair of colours, with all the 


tents and baggage. The enemy fled with the 


utmoſt terror to Donawert and the Danube; 
but the next day the Bavarian garriſon aban- 
doned Donawert, of which the confederates 
took immediate poſſeſſion; while the elector 
paſſed the Danube to prevent the victors cut- 
ting off his retreat into his own country, 'The 
contederates having croffed that river on ſeveral 
bridges of pontoons, a detachment was ſent to 
take poſt in the country of the elector, who had 
retired under the cannon of Augſburg. 

The allies advanced within a league of that 


city, and finding the elector of Bavaria too ſe- 


C2 curely 
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1 curely poſted under the cannon of Augſburg 
| to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
| they encamped in ſuch a manner as to cut off 
| all communication between him and his domi- 
= nions. Marlborough then propoſed very ad- 
| vantageous terms of peace, on condition of his 
| abandoning the French; and his ſubjects preſ- 
| ſed him to comply, rather than expoſe his 
| country to ruin and deſolation. A negociation 
| was therefore begun; but when he appeared 
| | ready to ſign the articles, hearing that marſhal 
| 

| 


| Tallard was marching with a great body of 
| forces to join him, he declared, that he thought 
Himſelf obliged, in honour, to continue, firm 
in his alliance. The allies,. exaſperated at this 
diſappointment, ravaged Bavaria, - The duke 
i Joon aſter removing his camp, the elector of 
1 Bavaria marched to Biberach, where he was 
wif | joined by count 'Tallard, and they paſſing the 
= IS * Danube, encamped at Blenheim. The duke 
152 of Marlborough and prince Eugene having alſo 
1 | Joined their forces, marched up to the enemy, 
wi | whom they found advantageouſly poſted on a 
= hill near Hockſtet, their right being covered 
| by the Danube and the village of Blenheim ; 
| their left by the village of Lutzengen, and 
| | the front by a rivulet, the banks of which were 
| 


ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. The two ge- 
nerals reſolved to attack them immediately, 
and advancing into the plain on the 4 3th of 
1 Auguſt, ranged their forces in order of battle. 
J The cannonading began about nine in the 
| morning, and continued on both ſides till one 
= | in the afternoon, . The French and Bavarians 
N 8 | amoynted 
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amounted to about 60,000 men ; but the num- 
ber of the confederates did not exceed 55,000 : 
their right was commanded by prince Eugene, 
and their left by the duke of Marlborough. 
The action was begun at noon by major-general 
Wilkes, with a body of Engliſh and Heſſians, 
who having with difficulty paſſed the rivulet, 


attacked the village of Blenheim with great 


vigour ; but were repulſed after three ſucceſ- 
five attempts. Mean while the troops in the 
center, and part of the right wing, paſſed the 
rivulet on planks in different places; and 
formed on the other ſide without moleſtation, 
They were, however, at length charged by the 
French horſe with ſuch impetuoſity, and fo - 
terribly gauled in flank by the troops poſted at 


Blenheim, that they fell into diſorder, and part 


of them repaſſed the rivulet; but a reinforce- 
ment of dragoons coming up, the French ca- 


valry were, in their turn, broken, apd driven 


to the very hedges of the village of Blenheim, 
The left wing of the confederates being now 
formed, aſcended the hill in a firm compact 
body, and charged the enemy's horſe, which 
could no longer ſtand their ground, but rallied 
ſeveral times ag, they gave way. Tallard now 
ordered ten battalions. to fill up the intervals of 
his cavalry,” which the duke obſerving, ſent 
three battalions of the troops of Zell, to ſuſ- 
tain his horſe. Nevertheleſs, the line was a 
Lttle diſordered by the prodigious fire from the 
French infantry, and even obliged to recoil a- 
bout fixty paces; but advancing to the charge 


with redoubled ardour, routed the French 


CS: horſe ; 
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horſe; and their battalions being thus aban- 
doned, were cut in pieces. Tallard rallied his 
broken cavalry behind ſome tents that were {till 
ſtanding; but they being vigorouſly attacked 
in flank, were totally defeated, Part of- them 
endeavoured to gain a bridge they had thrown, 
over the Danube, between Hockſtet and Blen- 
heim; but were ſo cloſely purſued, that thoſe 
who eſcaped the ſlaughter, threw themſelves 
into the river, where they were drowned. Tal- 
lard being ſurrounded, was taken priſoner, to- 
gether with the marquis de Montperoux, ge- 
neral of the horſe, three major- generals, and 
many other officers of diſtinction. 

While the left wing of the allies was thus 


ſucceſsful, the center, overpowered by num 


bers, was repulſed; till the duke of Marlbo- 
rough in perſon brought up ſome freſh" ſqua- 
drons from the body of reſerve, and obliged 
the enemy to retire. Prince Eugene had, by 
this time, obliged the left wing to give ground. 
after having ſeen his cavalry, in which his chief 
ſtrength ſeemed to lie, three times repulſed. 
Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the right 
wing, than he prepared to reinforce the prince, 
when he underſtood that his highneſs had no 
occaſion for aſſiſtance, he having put the ene- 
my to flight. The confederates were now maſ- 


ters of the field of battle, and ſurrounded the 


village of Blenheim, in which were poſted: 
twenty even battalions and twelve ſquadrons, 
which being cut off from all communication 
with the reſt of their army, laid down their 

e arms, 
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arms, delivered their ſtandards and colours, and 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. | 

This was one of the moſt glorious and com- 
lete victories that was ever obtained. The 
rench and. Bavarians left 10,000 dead on the 

field of battle: the greateſt part of thirty ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons periſhed in the 
Danube: 13,000 were made priſoners; 100 
pieces of cannon. were taken, with 24 mor- 
tars; 129 colours, 171 ſtandards, 17 pair of 
kettle-drums, 3600 tents, 34 coaches, 15 bar- 
rels, and eight caſks filled with ſilver, and 300 
| loaded mules. Of the allies, about 4500 were 
lain, and about $000 wounded or taken, Af- 
ter this, Ulm, Landau, and Traerbach, were 
taken, and all Bavaria ſubmitted to the con- 
querors. Count Tallard, and ſeveral other 

2 were brought to England, and 

ſent to Nottingham, where they remained ſome 

years. The queen ſettled the manor of Wood- 
ſtock upon the duke of Marlborough, where 

Blenheim-houſe was erected for him at her ma- 

jetſty's expence, as a monument of this glorious 

ö victory. ? | 

| The arms of England were no leſs ſucceſs- 

ful by ſea, Admiral Rooke reſolved to make 
an attempt upon Gibraltar, which was but 
flenderly provided with a garriſon. Having 
ſailed thither, the prince of Heſſe, on the 2 iſt 
of July 1704, began the attack, by landing 
on the ifthmus, with 1800 marines, and then 
ſummoning the governor to ſurrender ; but was 
anſwered, that he would defend the place to 
the laſt extremity, The next day the admiral 

| | gave 
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2 orders for cannonading the town; and 
aving driven the enemy from the fortifications 
at the ſouth mole-head, the captains Hicks and 
3 having manned their pinnaces, entered 
the fortifications ſword in hand. The Spani- 
ards then ſprung a mine, by which two lieute- 
nants and about 100 men were killed or wound- 
ed, Yet the two captains took poſſeſſion of a 
platform, and kept their ground till they were 
ſuſtained by captain Whitaker, and the reſt of 
the ſeamen, who having taken by ſtorm a re- 
doubt between the mole and the town, the go- 
vernor capitulated, and the prince of Heſſe 
entered the place, amazed at the ſucceſs of this 
attempt. 
A ſufficient garriſon being left with his high- 
neſs; the admiral, on the 13th. of Auguſt, 
came up with the French fleet, which lay in a 
line off Malaga, to the number of fifty-two 
great ſhips and twenty-four gallies, under the 
command of tie count de Toulouſe, high-ad- 
miral of France. 'The Engliſh fleet conſiſted 
of fifty-three ſhips of the line, excluſive of 
frigates ; but were inferior to the French 1n 
number of guns and men, as well as in weight 


and metal. The battle began with equal fury 


on both fides, and continued with doubtful 
jucceſs till two in the afternoon, when the van 


of the French gave way: the battle, however, 


laſtedetilhnight, when the enemy bore away to 
leeward. During the two following days, 
Rooke endeavoured to renew the engagement, 
which the count de Tonlouſe de-lined, and at 
laſt diſappeared, The loſs was pretty equal 

| on 
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on both ſides, though not a fingle ſhip was 
taken or deſtroyed ; but the honour of the day 
certainly remained with the Engliſh, though it 


was afterwards diſputed by the French. Rooke 


now failed for England, where he was received 
by the miniſtry and the people in general, with 
marks of eſteem and veneration. 

Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the re- 
duction of Gibraltar, ſent the marquis de Vil- 
ladarias with an army to retake it. The fiege 
laſted four months, during which, the prince 


of Hefle exhibited many ſhining proofs of cou- 


"4 e and abilities; and on the approach of Sir 
n Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen, the 
MEL de Villadarias thought proper to aban- 
don the enterprize. 

In the year 1705, ſeveral alterations were 
made at court in favour of the whigs. The 
duke of Newcaſtle was made lord privy-ſeal, 
in the room of the duke of Buckingham ; and 
ſome time after William Cowper was made 
lord-keeper, then created a pear, and had the 


title of lord chancellor. The parliament be- 


ing diſſolved on the 5th of April, there were 
great conteſts at the elections for a new one, 
between the parties of high and low church, 
though they generally went in favour of the 
latter. 

The emperor Leopold Hind 5 in the monch of 
April, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Jo- 
ſeph. This made little alteration in the affairs 
of the allies. The duke of Marlborough 
marched towards the Moſelle, with an intention 
to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Saar- 

Louis: 


joining him forced him to lay afide this de- 
fign, and to march back in haſte to the Nether- 
lands, where he arrived time enough to ſave 
the city of Liege, which had been reſted by 
the French. He then recovered Huy, which 
the French had juſt taken; then forced the 
French lines on the Maeze, and would have 
attacked the enemy in their camp at Parck, 
had he not been oppoſed by the deputies of the 
States. The duke, upon "this, 'wrote an ex- 
poſtulatory letter o the States-General, com- 
plaining of their Raving wichdrawn their con- 
fidence from him; and this letter being pub- 
lithed at the Hague, excited murmurs among 
the people there; While the Eugliſ deing in- 
cenſed at the preſumption of the deputies, the 
States made their ſubmiſſions to the dukes 
When the campaign was over, the duke of 
Ma:lbbrough went to Vienna, where he was 
treated with the higheſt "marks of diſtinction 
and cordiat friendſhipby their Imperial Majeſ- 
ties, who made him a preſent of the lordſhip 
of Minderheim in Swabta, and erected it into 
a principality. In his return, he viſited the 
courts of Berlin and Hanover, Where he was 
received with that extraordinary reſpect due to 
his character. 1 W 
The moſt eminent atchievement of this ſum · 
mer was the reduction of Barcelona, by the 
earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudefley Sho- 
vel, who arrived in the bay of Barcelona on 
the 22d of Auguit. The people were now ſo 
well diſpoſed to favour king Charles, that —_ 
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his landing he was received with the acclama- 
tions of an infinite multitude from the neigh» 
bouring towns and villages. The inhabitants 
of Barcelona were alſo well affected to the houſe 
of Auſtria, but were over-awed: by the garri- 
ſon, which conſiſted of 5000 men. The earl 
of Peterborough began with the attack of the 
fort of Montjuic, ſituated on a hill that com- 
manded the city. The out-works were taken 
by ftorm, with the loſs of the gallant prince of 
Heſſe, who was ſhot through the body: but 
the earl of Peterborough bombarding the body 
of the fort, a ſhell fell into: the magazine, of 
powder, and blew it up, together with the go- 
vergor and ſome of the beſt officers ; upon 
which the garriſon ſurrendered. The Engliſh 
| general then erected his batteries againſt the 
town; and theſe, with the bomb-ketches, made 
ſuch. execution, that the. gavernor capitulated 
in a few days, and Charles entered the city. in 
triumph on the 4th of October. All the other 

laces in Catalonia, except Roſes, declared for 
im; ſo that the largeſt and richeſt province 
of Spain was conquered by an army ſcarce dou- 
ble the number of the garriſon of Barcelona 3 
and ſoon after almoſt the whole kingdom of Va- 
lencia ſubmitted to him. ; EA 
The new. parliament met on the 25th of 
October; and in this. ſeſſion, great debates a- 
roſe about the danger of the church, which 
had been the cry in the reign of king William; 
and was now induſtriouſſy revived. hy the to- 
ries, in oppoſition to the queen's whig mini- 
firy : but it was voted, that the church was not 
e in 
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in danger. An act was paſſed for the farther 
ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, by which 
a regency was appointed to continue the go- 
vernment in the name of the queen's ſucceſſor, 
till the princeſs Sophia or her ſon ſhould arrive 
in the kingdom. IS» | 1 

The duke of Marlborough repaired to Hol- 
land at the latter end of April 1706; and hav- 
ing conferred with the States General, aſſem- 
bled the army, which amounted to ſeventy- 
four battalions of foot, and a hundred and 
twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
well furniſhed with -artillery and pontoons. 
The court of France being informed, that the 
Daniſh and Pruſſian troops had not yet joined 
the confederates, ordered the elector of Bava- 
ria and the marſhal de Villeroy to attack them 
before the junction could be effected. In pur- 
ſuance of this order, they poſted themſelves at 
Tirlemont, being much ſuperior in number 
to the allied army. On Whitſunday, early 
in the morning, the duke of Marlborough ad- 
vanced with his army in eight columns, to- 
wards the village of Ramillies, he being by 
this time joined by the Danes. The next day 
the French general perceiving the confederates 


ſo near them, took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, 


with the village of Ramillies nearly in the cen- 
tre. The confederate army being drawn up 
in order of battle, the duke ordered Heute- 
nant- general Schultz, with twelve battalions 
and twenty pieces of cannon, to begin the ac- 
tion, by attacking Ramillies, which was ſtrong - 
Iyx fortiſied with artillery: while yeldt-marſhal 

Orverkirk, 


| R 1 
Overkirk; on the left, ordered colonel Wert- 
muller, with four battalions and two pieces of 
cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's infantry from 
the hedges of the village of Franquenies; and 
both theſe. orders were ſucceſsfully executed. 
The Dutch and Naniſh horſe of the left wing 
charged with great intrepidity and vigour, but 
were repulſed by the troops of the French king's 
houſhold ; and on their beginning to give way, 
Marlborough ſuſtained them with the body of 
| reſerve and twenty ſquadrons drawn from the 
right, In the mean while he himſelf rallied 
ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order to re- 
new the charge, when his own horſe falling, 
be was ſurrounded by the enemy, and muſt 
have been either killed or taken priſoner, had 
not a body of infantry come ſeaſonably to his 
relief. On his remounting, a cannon-balt 
carried off the head of colonel Brienfeld, his 
gentleman of the horſe, while he held his ſtir- 
rup. Before the reinforcement arrived, the 
greateſt part of the French muſqueteers were 
eut in pieces; and ſoon all the troops poſted 
in Ramillies were either killed or taken priſon- 
ers. Upon this the reſt of the enemy's infan- 
try began to retreat in tolerable order, under 
cover of the eavalry on their left wing, which 
formed in three lines, between Oſſuz and Au- 
derkirk; but the Engliſh horſe having paſſed 
a rivulet which divided them from the enemy, 
i fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity,” that they 
abandoned their foot, and were terribly ſlaugh- 
In tered in the village of Anderkirk. The French 
[ now gave way on all fides. The cavalry fly- 
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ing three different ways, were ſo cloſely pur- 


ſued, that very few eſcaped. The elector of 
Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy ſaved 
themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Several 
waggons belonging to the enemy's van-guard, 
breaking down in a narrow paſs, prevented the 
baggage and artillery proceeding, and their 
troops defiling in order. The victorious horſe 
being informed of this, preſſed on them with 
fuch rapidity, that great numbers of the French 
threw down their arms and ſubmitted. The 
purſuit was followed five leagues from the field 
of battle, and laſted till two in the morning. 
In ſhort, the confederates obtained a complete 
victory; took the enemy's baggage and artille- 
ry, about 120 colours and ſtandards, 600 offi- 
cers, 6000 private ſoldiers, and about 8000 
were killed or wounded. Among the flain 
were prince Maximilian and prince Monbafon. 
The loſs of the allies did not exceed 3000 
men, among whom was prince Lewis of Heſſe 
and Mr, Bentinck. +0 : 
This victory was attended with the immediate 
conqueſt of almoſt all the Spaniſh Netherlands : 
the cities of Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, 
Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges, ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance, and acknowledged king Charles; 
Oſtend, though it had a ſtrong garriſon, ſur- 
rendered after a ſiege of ten days. Menin, 
eſteemed the moſt finiſhed fortification in the 
Low Countries, though garriſoned by 6000 


men, met with the ſame fate: the garriſon of 
Dendermondę ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 


of 


1 


J 0 - 39 
of war; and Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame con- 
-ditions. | 

Barcelona was about the ſame time blocked 
up by ſea by the French fleet, under the count 
of Toulouſe, while king Philip beſieged it by 
land. The inhabitants, animated by the pre- 
ſence of king Charles, made a vigorous de- 
fence, but were ſo hard preſſed, that he was in 
danger of falling into the er . hands: but 
Sir John Leake failing to his relief, the French 
admiral no ſooner received intelligence of his 
approach than he retired with precipitation; 
and the earl of Peterborough arriving with a 
body of troops, Philip abandoned the ſiege, 
and retired in great diſorder, leaving behind 
his tents, with the ſick and wounded. 

On the fide of Portugal, the earl of Gallo- 
way, with an army of 20,000 men, undertook 
the ſiege of Alcantara, and in three days the 
garriſon, conſiſting of 4000 men, were made 
priſoners of war. He afterwards took ſeveral 
other places, and even advanced to Madrid, 
which ſubmitting to king Charles, he was pro- 
claimed there, But that prince loitering away 
his time in Barcelona, his competitor recovered 
his ſpirits, and his army, under the duke of 
- Berwick, received ſuch reinforcements, as en- 
abled him to return to Madrid; upon which 
the allies were obliged to retire from that city 
with as much haſte as they had marched thither. 
In Italy, the allies were as ſucceſsful as in 
Flanders. The duke of Savoy had been redu- 
.ced to the utmoſt extremity, and Turin, his 
capital, was beſieged by the French. The 
{7 31 garriſon 
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- garriſon made a noble defence, and deſtroyed 


14,000 of the enemy during the courſe of the 


ſiege; but their defences were almoſt ruined, 


and their ammunition began to fail. While 
they were in this ſituation, prince Eugene, after 
a moſt difficult and ſurprizing march, joining 
the duke of Savoy, they defeated the enemy 
on the 7th of September, in their trenches ; 


and having obtained a complete victory, the 


duke entered his capital in triumph. In this 
battle the French had about 5000 men ſlain, 
above 7000 taken priſoners, and loſt 250 pieces 
of cannon, 180 mortars, an incredible quan- 
tity of ammunition, all the tents and baggage, 
zoco beaſts of burthen, 10,000 horſes belong- 
ing to thirteen regiments of dragoons, and the 


. mules of the commiſſary general, which were 


ſo richly laden, that this part of the booty a- 
lone was valued to three millions of livres. 
'The loſs of the confederates did not exceed 
zoco men killed or diſabled in the action, be - 
lides about the ſame number of the garriſon 
which had- fallen ſince the beginning of the | 
G 1 | 
| This year was remarkable for beginning, and 
the next ſor completing, the union of the two 


kirgdoms of England and Scotland. In pur- 4 


ſuance of aQs paſſed in both nations, the 
queen appointed thirty-one commiſſioners for 
England and as many for Scotland, to treat up- 
on this important affair; and theſe commſſion- 


ers, after above forty meetings at the Cock- 


pit, agreed upon and ſig ned twenty-five arti- 
cles of union, on the 22d of July, and theſe 
— 2 i 3 were 
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were approved by the queen. The Jacobites 


exclaimed with great heat againſt this union, 
as they foreſaw, that it would extinguiſh all 
their hopes of a revolution in favour of the Pre- 
tender; and in Scotland there were ſuch tu- 
mults, as ſeemed to threaten an inſurrection; 


the people imagining, that they were going to 


loſe their ancient beloved independency, How- 


ever, the articles of union, were ratified by. a 
majority in the parliament of that kingdom, 


in January 1707 ; and afterwards an act for that 


| purpoſe paſſed both houſes in England, and 
received the royal aſſent. By theſe articles the 
two kingdoms were, on the 1ſt of May ry07, 
for ever united into one, by the name of Great 


Britain, to be repreſented by one and the ſame 


parliament held in England; in which Scot- 
IS ſhould be repreſented by fixteen peers and 
forty-five commaners : it was alſo agreed, that 
all peers of Scotland ſhould be peers of Great 
Britain, and have precedency immediately af. 


ter the Engliſh peers of the like orders and de- 
grees, at the time of the union; and before 


all peers of Great Britain of the like orders 
and degrees, who might be created after the 
union: the reſpective church governments, 
Epiſcopal in England, and Preſbyterian in 

Scotland, were ſecured to both; and the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion to the united kingdoms was 


eſtabliſhed. a 
The firſt parliament of Great Britain met on 


the 23d of October, without any new election 


for England; after which both houſes, in an 
addreſs to her majeſty, declared their opinion, 
n 5 3 2 
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that no peace could be honourable or ſaſe, if 
Spain, the Wet Indies, or any Part of the Spa- 
nth domintons, were ſuffered to remain under 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon 3 and the 
ther. expreſſed the fame ſentiments in her an. 
we 5 
Lewis XIV. had foſtamied ſuch a number of 
ſueceſſtoe defeats, as had drained his kingdom 
of people, and exhauſted his treaſury, The 
lands were uncultivated, manufactures nep- 
lected, and the people of France reduced to 
the reateſt diſtreſs; Ekile the allies ſeèemed to 
2 every quarter: but, in the firmer 
25. 21 fortune ſeemed to declare for the ene - 
he earl of Galloway loft the battle of 
Ats in Spain, in which he too haſtily en- 
gaged apainſt a much ſuperior force. Marſhal 
illars made himſelf maſter of the German 
lines at Biehl and Stothoffen ; and would have 
proceeded farther, had not the elector of Ha- 
nover, with the Imperial forces, ſto 
rogreſs. In the Netherlands, the ke of 
NMafiberough was unable to bring the F _ 
under the duke of Vendome, to an enga 
ment; and both fides only preſerved What t 
had in their PRs at the beginning of the 
camp — * zn üpon Foufon, conduct. 
ed by the ale bf Jef and prince Eugene, 
with the afiftance of the confederate fleet, un- 
der Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, miſcarried ; though 
they furiouſly bombarded "ths town both by ſea 
and land. Sir Cloudeſley, in his return from 
this expedition, was loft, with three of his belt 
flips, on the rocks * Scilly. | f 
a R 


S N © 73 
At this period, ſecretary 1 character 
incurred ſuſpicion from the treachery of Greggs 
a clerk in his office, who was defeated in c 
rying on a correſpondence with the miniſter of 
the French king. This affair made much noiſe, 
and great diſcoveries were expecked from him, 
He was condemned and executed as traitor 1 
1708 but in 2 Pap per he deli vered to the ſhe. - 
riff, he took all the- guilt on himſelf. Abone 
=> ſame time Harley 3 refigried his office, as did 
St. John and Sir Simon Parton, the attorney= 
general. 2] | 
The French king, provoked at the late at- 
tempt upon Toulon, reſolved to retaliate it, 
by carrying the war into Great Britain, ander 
the pretence of eſtabliſhing the Pretender on 
the throne of his anceftors: but his real am 
was to excite a revolt; which would hinder 
Anne from exerting Herſelf againſt Frantic on 
the continent: A ſquadron was aſfembled at 
Dunkirk; under the command 6f the chevalier 
de Fourbia, and a body of land forces em- 
barked. The Pretender who had affumed the 
name of the Chevalier de St. George, was für- 
Riſlied for this expedition with ſervices of gold 
and ſilver plate, ſumptudus tefits, rich clothes 
for his life - guards, ſplendid 1iveries, and a pro- 
fuſion of Ki ſorts of necefſaries; and dt his 
g. with Lewis, that prince orefented him 
Wich à ſword ſtudded with valuable diamonds. 
On the news of this armament, the 45 
der and his adherents were proclaimed traftors's 
and tranſports Hired to bring over. ten Britiſh 
battalions from Oltend. large fleet was 
N , 4 equipped 
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equipped with incredible diligence, and failed 


from Deal towards Dunkirk; under the con- 
duct of Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, 
and lord Durſley. The Britiſh, fleet being 


forced from their ſtation by the ſeverity of the 
weather, the French ſquadron ſet ſail; and Sir 


George Byng baving received advice of thejr 
departure, gave chace to the enemy, and ſail- 
ed directly to the Frith of Edinburgh, where 
he arrived almoſt as ſoon as the enemy, who, 


Intimidated at his approach, took the advan- 


tage of a land-breeze, and bore away with all 


their ſails. The Engliſh admiral {tilt followed 


them, and took one of their ſhips. At night 


Fourbin altered his courſe; and the next day 


they were ont of the reach of the Engliſh 
ſquadron. The pretender deſired they would 
proceed to the northward, and land him at In- 
verneſs; but the wind changing to the north- 
ward, the chevalier returned to Dunkirk, after 


having been toſſed about a whole month in very 


tempeſtuous weather. | | 
The French king, not diſcouraged by the 
miſcarriage of his projected invaſion, reſolved 
to improve the advantages he had pained on'the 
continent during the laſt campaign ; and being 


before-hand with the allies, his troops ſurprized © 


Ghent, and Bruges ſurrendered. - On the gth 
of July the dukes of Burgundy and Vendome 
inveſted Oudenarde, But Marlborough 'and 
Eugene coming up with them two days after, 


a bloody battle enſyed, in which the French 


were totally routed. About zoo of their men 


were ſlain on the field of battle, 2000 deſert- 


ed, 


— 1 7 
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ed, and about 7000 were taken priſoners, in- 
cluding a great. number of officers, together 
with ten pieces of cannon, above 100 ſtandards 
and colours, and 4000 horſes : while the loſs 
of the allies did not amount to 2000 men. In 
this engagement, his late majeſty, then the 
electoral prince of Hanover, charged at the 


head of Bulan's dragoons with great intrepidi- 


ty: his horſe was ſhot under him, and colonel 
Luſky killed, by his fide, | 
The confederates, after levelling the French 


| lines, inveſted Liſle on the 13th of Auguſt. 


This was not only the ſtrongeſt town in Flan- 


ders, but was provided with all neceſſaries, and 
with ſtores of ammunition, while the garriſon 


was reinforced by twenty- one battalions of the 
beſt troops of France, commanded by marſhal 
de Boufflers in perſon. Prince Eugene com- 
manded at the ſiege, and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough covered it with the reſt of the army. 
The dukes of Burgundy and Vendome being 
now joined by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, 


if poſſible, to relieve the place, and made ſe- 


veral marches and counter-marches for that 
purpoſe. . Marlborough being apprized of their 
intention, marched out of his lines to give 


them battle; but the enemy declined an en- 
gagement, and the allies returned to their 


camp, which they fortified with an intrench- 
ment. On the yth of September, the beſiegers 
took the counterſcarp of Liſle by aſſault, after 
an obſtinate action, in which they loſt 1000 
men. The French generals continued to hover 


about the camp of the confederates, which 


they 
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they even cannonaded. Marlborough again 
offered them battle in vain. On the 23d of 
September the tenaille was ſtormed, and a lodg- 
ment made along the covered way. On the 
23d of October the town ſurrendered, and the 
marſhal de Boufflers retired. into the citadel 
with the remains of his garriſon; but on the 
10th of December the citadel ſurrendered. 
What facilitated. its reduction was the famous 
battle of Wynendale, fought by major-general 
Webb, who, with 6000 men, guarded a con- 
voy from Oſtend, but was attacked by the count 
de la Motte with about 22,000;; when Webb, 
after a very warm action, which laſted two 
hours, obliged them to retire in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, after leaving 6000 men killed upon the 
field of battle: yet the loſs of the allies did 
not exceed 912 officers and ſoldiers. After this 
glorious battle Ghent and Bruges was reco- 
vered, . „„ „ 
The campaign in Catalonia was no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful, Sir John Leake took Cagliari, the 
capital of Sardinia, - upon which the whole 
iſland ſubmitted. Afterwards general Stan- 
hope, with a body of land forces, aſſiſted by 
a fleet commanded by Sir John Leake, inveſted 
Port Mahon, which in three days capitulated ; 
and the whole iſland of Minorca ſubmitted to 
the Engliſh government. 7 ef 
While the arms of Great Britain were thus 
attended with ſucceſs, the people were aftiited. 
with the melancholy loſs of prince George of 
Denmark, who died at Kenſington of an aſthma 
and dropſy, on the 28th of October. He was 
| a prince 
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a prince of great juſtice and humanity ; a ſin- 
cere friend to the revolution, and zealouſly at- 
tached to the Proteſtant intereſt, and to that of 
Great Britain. He was of an amiable charac- 
ter, and lived in the moſt perfect harmony and 
affection with his royal conſort, the queen, who 
was inconſolable for his loſs. | | 

The French king was, by this time, redu- 
ced to ſuch a ſtate of humiliation, that, in the 
beginning of the year 1709, he made fome 
overtures of peace, in conſequence of which 
a treaty was begun at the Hague, and forty 
preliminary articles were - agreed upon; but as 
by one of them king Philip was to quit the 
Spaniſh dominions, the French court refuſed 
their conſent, and after offering -the duke of 
Marlborough a large ſum of money for his in- 
tereſt in procuring a peace, which he generouſ- 
ly rejected; the treaty came to nothing, and 
the generals of the confederates reſolved to open 
the campaign without farther delay. 


The allies. began with the ſiege of Tournay, 
which they inveſted on the 27th of June. The 
garrifon did not exceed twelve battalions and 
four ſquadrons of dragoons ; but the place was 
ſo ſtrong both by art and nature, and Surville, 
the governor, was ſuch an excellent officer, that 
the ſiege was protracted, and coſt a great num 
ber of men. As the beſiegers proceeded by 
way of ſap, the miners frequently met thoſe of 
the enemy under ground, and fought with bay- 
onet and piſtol. Volunteers on both fides ruſh- ' 
ed with intrepidity to thoſe ſubterraneous com- 
bats, in the midſt of mines and — 
pry ready 
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ready primed for exploſion, whieh were ſome- 
times kindled by. accident, and ſometimes 
ſprung by deſign ; ſo that many were ſtifled 
below, while multitudes were blown into the 
air. The allies having, on the 28th of July, 
made a conliderable breach, the town was ſur- 
rendered upon conditions, and the garriſon re- 
tired into the citadel, which capitulated/on the 

zoth. | | | 
Soon after the French army, amounting to 
120,000 men, commanded by marſhal Villars, 
poſted themſelves in the woods near Malpla- 
quet ; fortified their camp with triple intrench- 
ments, and barricadoed it in ſuch a manner, 
that it appeared to be quite inacgeſſible. The 
_ confederates, commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough, encamped. at a {mall /diſtance, and 
on the 11th of September, early in the morn- 
ing, being favoured by a thick fog, erected 
batteries in the centre and on each wing. A- 
bout eight o'clock the weather clearing up, the 
attack began, and the battle was maintained 
with the moſt deſperate courage on both fides, 
The allies, after being ſeveral times repulſed, 
at length drove the French from their intrench- 
ments, chiefly by the bravery of the prince of 
Orange, who had two horſes killed under him, 
and by the valour of the Engliſh, headed by 
general Withers, the earl of Orkney, the duke 
of Argyle, and other young noblemen: but 
the French fought with ſuch fury, that the vic- 

tory coſt the allies near 18,000 men. 

While the brave Marlborough was thus pur. 
ſuing his conqueſts in Flanders, and ſupport- 
| | | ing 
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ing the glory of the Engliſh arms againſt the 
natural enemy of Britain, a party was ſecretly | 
forming againſt him at home, chiefly by Har- 
ley and St. John. Harley 'had, by means of 
Mrs. Hill, afterwards Mrs. Maſham, private 
acceſs to the queen; and by her and his own 
intrigues, gave her majeſty an ill — of 
the whigs, and particularly of the duke and 
dutcheſs of Marlborough ; in order to put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of his glory, and to the 
humiliation of France. Mrs. Maſham was re» 
lated to the dutcheſs, who had introduced her 
into the queen's ſervice; and ſhe, by Harley's 
inſtructions, inſinuated herſclf into her majeſ- 
ty's favour, and wholly engroſſing the royal 
ear, ungenerouſly ſupplanted her benefactreſs. 
This paved the way for Harley and his aſſo- 
ciates, to advance themſelves, by underminin 

the brave Marlborough and his friends; . 
to this the following circumſtance did not a little 
mn EY” 
On the 5th of November Dr. Sacheverel, 
a clergyman of the moſt bigoted principles, 
preached a furions ſermon againſt the whigs, 
ja the lord- mayor at St. Paul's, which he 
printed under the title of The perils of falſe 
„ brethren, both in church and ſtate.“ In this 
ſermon he ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the high · church 


notions of hereditary right, paſſive obedience, 


and non - reſiſtance; gave an odious turn to the 
revolution, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, the union, 
and the toleration granted to diſſenters; re- 
.commended the perſecution of them, and infi- 


nuated, that the church was in danger. It is 


Vor. XIII. E: impoſſible 
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impoſſible to expreſs the ſirment this raiſed in 
the nation. He was impeached by the com- 
mons at the bar of the upper houſe, and a day 


appointed for trying him before the lords at 


Weſtminſter- hall. Mean white the tories, who 
all approved his principles; were a6 violent in 
his defence, as the parliament in bis | 
tion, The eyes of the whole kingdom were 
turned upon this extraordinary trial, and the 
queen was every day preſent 28 à private ſpee- 
tator. This trial laſted ſeveral days, find vaſt 
-maltitudes conſtantly attended him 4s Ke went 
to the hall, and abuſed all that would not pull 
off their hats to him, and cry out for the 
church. They — ſo far us to demoliſh 
ſeveral meeting houſes, and to make boneſires 
of the materials, with loud huzzas of High 
Church and Sacheverel.” Tue queen her- 
ſelf favoured his cauſe, as it contributed to the 
extenſion of her prerogatice. On the 1oth of 
March 1710, he was found guilty by the lords, 

and ſentenced not to preach for three years, 
and his ſermon to be burned by the common 
 .hangman, The lenity of this” ſentence was 
conſidered by the tories as a victery. Indeed, 
if Harley and his confederates were not unt the 
bottom of this affair, they certainly made their 
advantage of it: for, by their thus artfülly 
applying to the queen's paſſion for the church, 
me ſoon became the eaſy property of rhe tories, 
or rather of thoſe who wanted to rule by their 
means. | 


In the. beginning of 1510, the French king 


made freſh offers of peace, which produced the 


treaty 


* 


ant cot ME ks IRE © 
treaty at Gertruydenburg; but this, like the 

mer, appears to have been only deſigned to 
amuſe divide the allies. It was ſpun oug 
till July, and then broke off, the French ex- 
ing more advantageous terms from the 


| change of the miniſtry in England, which they 


ſoreſaw would ſoon take place. Mean while 
the confederates did not retard the operations 
of the campaign; for the confederates under 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, 

took Noway, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire. 


In Spain, the horſe and dragoons in the army 


of king Charles, commanded by general Stan- 
hope, attacked the whole cavalry of the enemy 
at Almenvara. Stanhope charged in perſon, 


and with his own hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, 
who commanded the guards of Philip, The 


Spaniſh horſe were routed, together with nine 


battalions that eſcaped by favour of the dark- 
neſs; and the main body of the army retired 


with precipitation to Lerida. General Sta- 
remberg purſued them to Saragoſſa, and an 


engagement enſuing, on the gth of Auguſt, 
the enemy were totally defeated: 5000 of their 
men were killed, 5000 taken, with all their 
artillery, and a great number of colours and 


ſtandards. King Charles entered Saragoſſa in 


triumph, and ſoon after proceeded to Madrid; 


but in a little time was obliged to retire from 


thence, his xival becoming ſuperior by freſh 
reinforcements. | 


After this, general Stanhope, with eight 


: Engliſn hattalions and as many ſquadrons, be- 
Aug quartered. in the little town of Brihuega. 
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was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the whole 'Spaniſh' 
army, under the duke of Vendome, and, after 
a ſhort but vigorous reſiſtance, was obliged to 
furrender himſelf and his troops priſoners of war. 
This was followed by an ohſtinate battle near 
Villavicioſa; in which Staremberg's left wing 
was utterly defeated ; but the victors, inſtead of 
2 the blow, began to plunder the bag- 
gage, while Staremberg, with his right wing, 
fought their left with ſurprizing reſolution till 
night, when the enemy retired in diſorder, 
leaving him maſter of the field of battle, and 
of all their artillery, Six thouſand of the ene- 
my were killed on the ſpot; but the allies had 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that Staremberg, ordering 
his cannon to be nailed up, marched to Sara- 
goſſa, and from thence retired into Catalonia. 
Theſe misfortunes gave great ſatisſaction to 
the enemies of the miniſtry in England, here 
the ſpirit raiſed by Sacheverel produced a num- 
ber of addreſſes in favour of paſſive obedience. 
and non-refiſtance ; and at the ſame time ſome 
counter-addreſſes were preſented by the whigs, 
extolling the revolution, The queen began 
now publicly to expreſs her attachment to the 
tories ; the earl of Sunderland, fon-in-law-to+ 
the duke of Marlborough, was removed from 
his office of ſecretary of ſtate: the earl of. G- 
_ dolphin, whoſe ſon bad married the duke's: 
eldeſt daughter, was, ſoon after, diſmiſſed from- 
his poſt of lord high-treaſurer. On the other 
hand, Mr. Harley was made a commiſſioner of. 
the treafury; Mr, St, John, ſecretary of ſtate,. 
in the room of Mr. Boyle; Sir Simon Har- 
; | courts 
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court, lord-keeper, in the room of lord · chan 
celler Cowper; and the earl of Rocheſter, pre- 
fident of the council. Theſe alterations were 
ſoon followed by others, till there was not one 
whig left'in any office of ſtate, except the duke 
. of Marlborough, who, for a ſhort time, re- 
taĩned his employments, unſupported and alone; 
an object of envy and factious reproach. That 
the triumph of the tories might be complete, 
the queen diſſolved the whig parliament, after 
ſuch precautions were taken as could not fail 
to influence the new election in favour of the 
other party. Whey «tory 
The tories now carried all before them in 
the elections: for the cry of High Church and 
Sacheverel, was made to influence the paſſions 
of the valgar. Sacheverel being preſented to 
a'benefice in North Wales, went thither in pro- 
ceſſion, with all the pomp and magni ficence 
of a ſovereign prince. He was ſumptuouſly 
entertained by the univerſity of Oxford: he 
was received in ſeveral towns by the magiſtrates 
of the corporation in their formalities, and of- 
ten attended by a body of 1060 horſe. At 
Bridgenorth he was met by Mr. Creſwell at the 
head of 4000 horſe and the fame number of 
perſons on foot, wearing white cockades, edged 
with gold, with three leaves of gilt-laurel. 
The hedpes were, for two miles, dreſſed with 
garlands of flowers, and lined with people; 
and the ſteeples covered with flags and ftream - 
ers. Nothing was heard but High Church 
and-Sacheverel ; and the clergy, actuated ty a 
wild ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, in favour of pattive 
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obedience, ſeemed to ſpread a contagion thro" 
all ranks and degrees of pepple. 5 
Soon after, the marquis of Gaiſcard, a 
French Papitſt, being ſeized for high treaſon, 


appeared like a mad-man; and advancing to 
Mr. Harley, ſtabbed him in the breaſt with a 
pen-knife; and its being prevented from eu- 
tering the cavity, by ſtrikiag upon the bone, 
he repeated the blow with ſuch force, that che 
chancellor of the exchequer fell to the ground. 
Secretary St. John ſeeing him fall, cried our, 
« The villain has killed Mr. Harley,“ and 
drew his ſword. Several other members followed 
his example, and wounded Gaiſcard in ſeveral 
laces, While he made a deſperate defence, till 
he was overpowered by the meſſengers and ſer- 
vants, and conveyed from the couneil- chamber,. 
which he had filled with terrot, tumult, and 
confuſion, He afterwards died in Newgate of 
the wounds and bruiſes! he had received in the 
ſcuffle, but Mr. Harley recovered. + | 
In April 1711, died the emperor Joſeph of 
the ſmall-pox, without male- iſſue; and his 
brother Charles, who had ſtruggled ſor the 
crown of Spain, was choſen emperor. in Octo- 
ber, by the name of Charles v. 
Mr. Harley now. introduced and perfected 
his project for ſatisſying the public debss, by 
incorporating a company to trade to the South- 
eas; and in May he was created earl of Ox- 
ford and Mortimer, and conſtituted lord high- 
treaſurer. Mr. St, John was aſterwatds created 
2 . Viſcount 


and brought beforea committee of the council. 
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* Bolingbroke ; ; and the, loxd-keepes 
Harcourt made a peer and loxd-chancellor. _ 
1 . of Was eoegagh being not yet 
laid aſide, ſet out for Holland, and diſtinguiſh, . 
ed himſelf by 1 the French lines, 
which Villars had deemed impr _— having 
fit, by SOR, drawn. off the enemy an- 
other way. J is ſtroke of the Engliſh genes 

ral was extolled as a maſter-piece of military 
Kul. After this he beſieged and took Bou- 
chain, and made the garriſon, which, conſiſted 
of 6000 choſen men, priſoners. of war; and 
this was the laſt military exploit performed by 
the duke of Marlborough. 

The miniſtry being now intent upon a peace 
almoſt. on any terms, ſent Mr. Prior privately 
into. France; and Meſnager coming over to 
England, ſigned ſome preliminary articles. 
Afterwards Bolingbroke went to F rance, to 
proſecute. what Prior had begun, 
he parliament mesting in December, the 
commons fell in entirely with the miniſtry. ; 
but che houſe of lords being not likely, to do 
ſo, twelve new peers. were created, in order 

to form. a majority in the miniſter's, favour. 
— in this. ſeſton, the bill aqua occaſional 
conformity. was paſſed. The, 5 of Marlbon 

gh. Who was hated. by the - ; Dgw miniſte 
was ficlt, induſtriouſly, defamęd, à8 if he wanted 
to continus thę war for his mn advantage; 
and he, who had been complimented by both 
e as a hero, who had retrieved, the glory 

of the Britiſh, arms, and extolled for the many 
Elorigu battles he had. won j 42d the nume- 
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rous towns he had taken ; for his checking the 

ride and ambition of France, his ſecuring the 
ere of Europe, and carrying victory with” 
him wherever he went, was now, for the ſake 
of an infamous peace, in which all the glory 
he had gained, was to be ſacriſiced to private 
views, was baſely ridiculed and reviled in pub- 
lic libels and private converſation: even his 
courage was called in queſtion; and this con- 
ſummate general, who had ſtruck terror thro? 
France, and was on the point of reducing that 
nation to a ſtate in which it could no longer be 
a formidable enemy to England, was repre- 
ſented as the loweſt of mankind, and attacked 
in parliament upon frivolous pretences of ava- 
rice, ambition, and miſconduct, which they 
were unable to make good. This, however, 
gave the queen a handle to remove him, on the 
Zoth of December; and he was ſucceeded in 

the command of the forces by the duke of Or- 
mond, who was entirely difpoſed to comply 
with the pacific meaſures of the miniſters. 
Upon. which, Marlboroagh obtaining leave to 
go abroad, left the 7 and did not re- 
turn till the day on which the queen diec. 
The conferences for nepociating a peace be- 
gan at Utrecht in the beginning of the year 
1712; and while theſe were carrying on, the 
campaign was opened. Prince Engine had a 


fair opportunity of attacking the enemy with 
advantage; but how was he ſurprized when 
the duke of Ormond told him, that he had no 
orders to act offenſively! Soon after, he pro- 
poſed to the prince a ceſſation of arms, which 
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xot being agreed to, he marched off with the 
Britiſh troops, left the prince to carry on the 
fiege of Landrecy alone, and gave the French 
an opportunity of taking Montagne, St. A- 
mand, and Marchienne; after which they re- 
took Doway, Bouchaen, and Queſnoy ; which 
laſt place had, a little before, been reduced by 
prince Eugene. 5 | 

The peace was ſigned at Utrecht, on the 
31it of March 1513, by all but the miniſters 
of the emperor, who did not come in tiil the 
year after. By this peace, Philip V. was left 
in the . peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Spain ; but renounced all his right to the crown 
of France. The duke of Savoy had the iſland 
of Sicily, with the title of king. The elec- 
tor of Bavaria had the ſame title, with the 
iſland of Sardinia, 'The Dutch had a barrier 
granted them; and the Engliſh were to have 
the fortifications of Dunkirk demoliſhed, and 
to have Gibraltar, the iſland of Minorca, Hud- 
fon's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland ; 
but the French kept poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, 
and were left at liberty to dry fiſh upon the 
coaſt of Newfoundland. It was alſo ſtipulated, 
that the emperor ſhould poſleſs the kingdom of 
Naples, the dutchy of Milan, and the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and that the king of Pruſſia 
ſhould have Upper Gueldres. This peace gave 
great diflatisfaftion to the whigs; and to it is 
generally ſuppoſed 40 be owing all the wars 
that have happened ſince between France and 
England. | | ” Fog 

The 
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The parliament having continued almoſt 
three years, was diſſolved on the Sth of Au- 

guſt; a new one met in February following; 

and ſoon after a bull Was brought in to prevent 
the growth of -ſchiſm ; by which all diſſenters 
were, under the penalty of three months im - 
priſonment, prohibited from teaching in ſchools 
and academies; and forbid to teach any other 
catechiſm beſides that of the church of Eng- 
land. But though this perſecuting ſtatute was 
oppoſed in both houſes "with great ſpirit, it 


made its way through” then, and received the 


royal aſſent; but the queen; dying on the very 
day when it was to have taken place, this cruel 
law, ſo deſtructive to religious liberty, and ſo 
abſurd, as proceeding from a church which pre- 
tends not te infallibility, was not put in exe- 


k 


cutions ©. © 


dutcheſs dawager of "Hanover, in the 84th 
year of her age, die was the fourch and 
youngeſt daughter oF: Frederick, clecter Pala- 
tine, king of Bohemia, ah Elizabeth, daugh - 
ter of James I. FingoF England. - She had an 
excellent capacity, which was figiely cultivated, 
and was one df che maſt agcamphtihed” princeſſes 
of the age in which. ſhe" Wed. By her death, 
the right of ſucceſſion to the Britiſh en de- 


„ 


volyec upon the elector, her ion. by 
_ - *Afﬀter the peace of Utrecht, there Was no- 


> 


thing but quarrels and cantentions Ps the 


min iſters. Bolingbroke, unable to bear the 
thoughts of being a ſecond in the adminiftra- 
tion, undermined the treaſurer; and to pratify 

his 


about this time died, the\princefs Sophia, 
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his ambition, ſtrove to puſh matters to extremi- 
ty apainſ the whigs ; and was even ſuſpected 
of deſigns againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, in 
favour of the Pretender. The council-cham- 
ber was now turned into a theatre of the moſt 
bitter altercations. Oxford adviſed a reconci- 
liation with the whigs, whoſe reſentment he 
now. began to fear, eſpecially. as the queen's 
health appeared greatly impaired ; and her diſ- 
order was viſibly increaſed by theſe open quar- 
rels, which were rudely carried on even in her 
prefence : but Bolingbroke, though he diſbe- 
lieved the doctrines of Chriſtianity, yet as he 
 butwatdly profeſſed a warm zeal for the church; 
an extraordinary bitterneſs againſt all who dif- 
ſented from it; and flattered the queen, had 
the good fortune to prevail ; and lord Oxford, 
the treaſurer, was removed from his employs 

ment; upon which he retired, meditating 
ſchemes of revenge, or new projects for his fu- 
ture re-eſtabliſhment, His fall was ſo ſudden 
and ſo unexpected, that no plan was formed for 
ſupplying the vacancy occaſioned. by his diſ- 
2 The court was in the utmoſt 1 1 
and the queen being no longer able to ſupport 
the — of. ed into a. ſtate 
of inſenſibility, and thus found a refuge from 
her anxiety in lethargic ſlumbers. Every me- 
thod was tried to rouze her from this ſtate, but 
in vain; her phyſicians deſpairing of her life, 
the privy council aſſembled, when the dukes of 
Somerſet and Argyle being informed of the 
deſperate ſtate in which ſhe lay, entered that 
aſſembly without being ſummoned. The _ 
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bers were ſurprized at their appearance; but 
the duke of Shrewſbury thanking them for their 


readineſs to give their aſſiſtance at ſuch a criti» 


cal juncture, deſired them to take their places. 
All the neceſſary precautions were now taken 
for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Ha- 
nover ; and theſe noblemen ſent orders to the 
heralds at arms, and to a troop of life-guards, 
to be in readineſs, in order to proclaim the e- 
lector of Hanover king of Great Britain. 

On the zoth of July the queen appearing 
ſomewhat better, roſe from her bed about eight 
in the morning ; and, walking a little about 
her chamber, caft her eyes on the clock, and 
continued to gaze upon it for ſome time, One 
of the ladies in waiting begged to know what | 
ſhe ſaw there more than uſual, to which the 
queen only anſwered, by turning her eyes up- 


on her with a dying look. Soon after ſhe was 


ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, from which 


| ſhe was, however, ſomewhat relieved by doctor 


Meads aſſiſtance. She continued all night in 
a ſtate of ſtupefaction; but gave ſome ſigns of 
life between twelve and one o'clock, and ex- 
pared a little after ſeven in the morning, on the 
iſt of Auguſt 1714, in the goth year of her 
age, and the 13th of her reign, a 


Queen Anne was of the middle ſize and well 
e, ue a Her hair was of a dark brown; 
er face rather round than oval; her features 
regular; her complexion ruddy; and her aſpect 
more comely than majeſtic; but her preſence 


was engaging, and her voice clear and melo- 


dious. 
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dious. Neither her capacity nor her learning 
was remarkable: hence ' ſhe was deficient in 
that vigour of mind neceſſary to preſerve her - 
.from independence on her favourites. She was 
a virtuous, juſt, and pious princeſs; a pattern 
of conjugal affection and fidelity; a tender 
mother, a warm friend, an indulgent miſtreſs, 
and a mild and merciful princeſs. The greats, 
eſt part of her reign was glorious ; and while 
her huſband, the prince of Denmark, lived, 
the influence of this ſteadineſs and good ſenſe, 
made her ſhine with diſtinguiſhed luſtre: the 
ſame ſplendor might have continued till the 
cloſe of it; but having no ill deſigns herſelf, 

ſhe was eaſily led by her favourites, who made 
an ill uſe of her confidence, and, at her death, 
were reviving the perſecutions of former reigns, 
and throwing every thing into confuſion. In 
her ended the line of the Stuarts, a family 
whoſe misfortunes and miſconduct are not to be 
parallelled in hiſtory. EE 
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broke aud Ormend being impeached, leave the 
K rg dame T he Riot 4s pafjed. A Rebellion 

in England and Scotland, ith the Batiles of 

Profen and Dunblain. The Pretender arrives 

in Scotland; but ſeon flies back 4 France. 
7e hard Lo 7 Li Bill for a Septenuial 

Parliament paſſed. The Mug- Houſes. Charles 

XII. of Savedeny intends to invade England. 

The earl of Oxford arraigned and acquitted. 

The Prince. of Wales forbid to come to Caurt. 
Dr. Hoadley's contrewerſy; The Puadruple 

Alliance. A great Fim obtained over the 

Spaniſh Fleet. The Ae againſi occafians! 

onformity, and Schi/ans. 5 Spain makes 
an unſucce/sful TS 64/4 % invade Great Bri- 
tain. The 5 $ 1 Vigo and Pega Fe- | 
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Wes are now catesia an dhe me 


princes of the tf 0 of Hanover, 
who alſo 5 their crowns vot to hereditary _ 
right, but id the choice of a free and brave 
people. Ai more noble and more honour - 


able to the ſqyereigg han | 
anceſtry, ar the fraudulent clans of congueſt..- 
They were Choſen to be the guardians of the 
Jaws, the patrans pf Uber and the fuckers. of 

a free 
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a free and affectionate people. Their right to 
the throne is founded on that liberty they were 
called to preſerve : on that liberty which is the. 
undovbted right of every ſubject, and while 
the ſovereipn glories in being its protectof, his 
throne will be fixed on a foundation as ſolid as 
a rock of adamant. 45 | 
The Jacobites had long flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſſion altered, 
and the Pretender — on the throne, by the 
intrigues of Oxford and Bolingbroke : but the 
premature death of the queen at once blaſted 
all their expectations; and their confuſion, was 
completed by the diligence and activity of the 
lords juſtices, Who had been expreſsly appoint- 
ed by act of parliament, to adminiſter the go- 
vernment till the arrival of the ſucceſſor. Hence 
they found themſelves without any leader able 
to give conſiſtency to their deſigns, and force 
to their counſels. They therefore found no- 
thing ſo eligible as ſilence and ſubmiſſion, reſt- 
ing their hopes on the aſſiſtance of France, and 
the vigour and activity of the Pretender. 
Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
no ſooner heard of the queen's death, than 
he went to court with two other of the princi- 
pal of the lords juſtices, Simon lord Harcourt, 
Iord- chancellor, and John Sheffield, duke of 
Buckinghamſhire; and produced an inſtru- 
ment, wherein the following lords had been 
nominated by his electoral highneſs to the re · 
gency: the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, 
Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe, 
and Roxborough ; the earls of Pembroke, An- 
; | | 63 i gleſea, 
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leſea, Carliſle, Nottingham, Abbingdon, 
Leach; and Oxford; lord viſcount 
Townſhend, lord Hallifax, and lord Cowper. 
Upon this orders were immediately 1fſued for 
roclaiming king George in England, Scot- 
and, and Ireland; which was performed the 
ſame day in London and Weſtminſter. The 
regency then appointed the earl of Porſet to 
ſet out for Hanover with the news of his ma- 
Jeſty's acceſſion, and to attend him in his jours 
ney to 8 They ſent the general offi- 
cers, in whom they could confide, to their re- 
ſpective poſts; reinforced the garriſon of Portt- 
mouth, and appointed Mr. Addiſon, their ſe- 
cretary, in the room of Bolingbroke, who was 
obliged to ſtand at the door cf the council. 
chamber with his bag and papers, and under- 
went every ſpecies of montification. - Eyery 
thing contributed to ſ-cure the ſucceſſion; and 
even the duke of Marlborough's arrival in 
England on the day of the queen's death, gave 
real joy to all the friends of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. 25 Fo | 
The parliament being continued after the 


_ queen's'demiſe, purſuant to an act for that pur. 


poſe, met in the afternoon of the day ſhe died, 
though it was Sunday ; and, four days after, 
the lord-chancellor, in the name of the regents, 
made a ſpeech to both houſes ; upon which the 
lords and commons agreed upon addreſſes of 
condolence for the death- of the queen, and 
congratulation for his majeſty's acceſſion, pro- 
miſling to ſupport his undoubted right to the 
imperial crown of theſe realms againſt the Pre- 
1 . 8 tender, 
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tender, and all other perſons whatſoeyer; and 
defiring his ſpeedy preſence among them. Theſe 
addreſſes were tranſmitted to his majeſty, who, 
in his anſwer, promiſed to make it his conſtant 
care to preſerve their religion, Jaws, and liber- 
ties inviolable; and to advance the honour and 
proſperity of his kingdoms. | 1 
On the 28th of Auguſt Mr. Murray arrived 
expreſs from Hanover, with ſeveral orders for 
the lords regent; particularly one for removing 
Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, 
Upon which the duke of Shrewſbury and So- 
merſet, with the lord Cowper, . three of the 
lords regents, took the ſeals, from him, and 
locked and ſealed up all the doors of his office. 
Soon after the lord viſcount Townſhend was ap- 

pointed to ſucceed him. „„ 
On the 16th of September the king em- 
barked for England, under the convoy vf a 
ſquadron of Britiſi and Dutch men of war, and 
the next day arrived at the Hope. On the 18th 
he landed at Greenwich, where he was received 
by the duke of Northumberland and the leds 
of the regency ; and walked from the landing- 
place to his houſe in the park, accompanied - 
a great number of the nobility and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, who, on their approach, 
had the honour to kiſs his hand. Many were 
honoured with particular marks of reſpect; 
but the duke of Ormond, and others concerned 
in the late meaſures, were coldly received, and 
the next day his grace was removed from his 
office of captain- general, which was conferred 
en the duke of Marlborough. On the "_ 
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his majeſty, attended by the prince, and above 
200 coaches and fix of the nobility and gentry, 
made a public entry throßgh the city to St. 
James's, in a magnificent - proceſſion, amidſt 
innumerable crouds of people, and the loudeſt 
acclamations of j joy. The king was now con- 
ratulated on his acceſſion, in addreſſes from 
e two univerſities, and all the cities and cor- 
porations in the kingdom. He immediately 
declared in council his firm reſolution to ſup- 
port and maintain the churches of England 
and Scotland, as by law eſtabliſhed. This, he 
ſaid, he was of opinion, might be effectually 
done without in the leaſt impairing the tolera- 
tion allowed by law to Proteſtant diſſenters, ſo 
agreeable to Chriſtian charity, and ſo neceilary 
to the trade and riches of this kingdom, | 
Tbe prince royal, who came over with his 
father, was now declared prince of Wales ; 
and ſeveral changes were made in the miniſtry, 
which were ſoon followed by others, particu - 
larly lord Cowper was again made lord-chan- 
cellor; the earl of Nottingham, preſident of 
the council; the earl of Wharton, lord pri vy- 
F; the duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward of 
houſhold; the earl of Sunderland, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; lord Townſhend and 
Mr. Stanhope, ſecretaries of ſtate; the duke 
of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe ; the duke of 
Arg le, general and commander an chief of 
the forces in Scotland ; William Pulteney, ſe· 
cretary of war; and Robert Walpole, maſter- 
Fes of the army. -On the 29th of Septem- 


his wiſely diflolyed the privy-council, and 
appointed, 
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appointed a new one; and ſoon after there 
were new commiſſioners for the treaſury and 
admiralty : Charles lord Hallifax was made 
firſt. commiſſioner of the treaſury; Sir Richard 
Onſlow, chancellor of the exchequer ; Edward, 
earl of Orford, firſt-commiſſioner of the ad- 
miralty ; and John Aiſlabie, treaſurer of the 
navy, Thus a total change was produced in 
all the offices of honour and profit; and none 
but the whigs admitted into any ſhare of the 
king's confidence, | be 
The princeſs of Wales, with her two eldeſt 
daughters, the princeſſes Anne and Amelia, ar- 
rived in England on the 11th of October; and 
the princeſs Caroline came over ſome time af- 
ter. The king was crowned with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity on the 2oth of October; previous to 
which were ſcveral other. promotions and crea- 
tions. Upon this occaſion, there were great 
demonſtrations of joy throughout the king- 
dom; but the diſſatisfaction of the tories,; on 
their being deprived of the places of truſt and 
profit, ſoon ſhewed itſelf, by their reviving the 
clamour of the church's being in danger; and 
great tumults were raiſed in different parts of 
the kingdom, where the party-cry was, Down 
with the whigs! Sacheverel for ever!“ Lon- 
don itſelf was ſoon infeſted with theſe tumults ; 
and many ſeditious pamphlets were diſperſed 
among the people. Theſe diſorders. were en- 
couraged by ſome clergymen, who were too 
much infatuated wich Sacheverel's ſpirit wm 
principles. Hence breaking of windows an 
pulling down of meeting-houſes were again 
2 PpPlractiſed, 
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practiſed, as at the beginning of Sacheverel's 
. | * 
During theſe commotions in favour of the 
Pretender, he continued only a calm ſpectator 
on the continent, ' ſending over now and then 


emiſſaries to inflame the diſturbances, to diſ- 


perſe his ineffectual manifeſtces, and to delude 
the unwary. Copies of a printed addreſs were 
ſent to the dukes of Marlborough, Shrewſbury, 
Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſ- 


tinction, vindicating James's pretended right 
'to the crown, ard complaining of the injuſ- 


tice done him, in placing a foreigner on the 


throne; yet he ſtill continued to profeſs his 


ſteady regard for the Catholic religion; and 


inſtead of concealing his ſentiments, gloried in 


his principles. It was the being a Papiſt which 


had chiefly contributed to drive his father from 


the throne ; yet he ſcemed fo infatuated, as to 
hope to gain a crown by the very methods by 
which it had been loſt by his father. 


But however odious Popery was to the people 7 
in general, the opinions of the diſſenters, 


ſeemed to be at leaſt equally diſpleaſing to the 


high church party, who complained that under 
a whig adminiſtration, impiety and hereſy 


daily gained ground; that the prelates were at 
once negligent of religious concerns, and warm 


in the purſuit of temporal bleſſings. The 


lower houſe of convocation had, before the 
queen's death, declared, that a book publiſhed 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke, under the title of The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, contained 
aſſertions contrary to the catholic faith; and 


the 
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the diſputes among the churchmen on this ſub- 


ject, now roſe to ſuch a height, that the mini- 


ſtry thought themſelves obliged to interpoſe ; 
and the clergy received orders to put an end to 
ſuch debates, and not to intermeddle in the af- 
fairs of ſtate. Nothing, however, can be more 
impolitic, or inconſiſtent with a religion found- 
ed on ſcripture, than to prohibit- the clergy 
from free enquiry in the ſearch. of truth, whi 


| has a natural tendency to render them wiſer and 


better. To filence their diſputes, is to lead 
them into negligence, and 1s the beſt cloak for 
Ignorance and error. Government, therefore, 
ſhould never ſilence religious diſputes, and ne- 
ver ſide with either diſputant, 
On the 15th of January, 1715, a procla- 
mation was iſſued for calling a new parliament, 
which met on the 17th of March. The elec» 
tions had, in many places, been conteſted with 
great heat, between the Whigs and tories z but 
the former hac, by far, the majority. His 
majeſty, in his ſpeech to both houſes, obſeryed, 
that the eyes of all Europe was upon them, 
waiting the iſſue of this firſt fon and, 
among other things, added, let no unhappy 
„ diviſions of parties here at home, divert 
you from. purſuing the common intereſt gf 
your country, Let no wicked inſinuations 
« diſquiet the minds of my ſubjects. The 
« eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in church and ſtate, 
% ſhall be the rule of my government; the haps 
«« pineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of my people, 
« thall be the chief care of my life. Thoſe 
«« who aſſiſt me, in carrying on theſe meaſures, 
Y | I ſhall 
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4 J ſhall always eſteem my beſt friends; and I 


„ doubt not but I ſhall be able, with your aſ- 


*« ſiſtance, to diſappoint the 1. of thoſe, 
« who would deprive me of that bleſſing which 
J moſt value, the affection of my people.” 
Both houſes, after ſome warm debates, pre- 
ſented addreſſes entirely agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the court: and it was at length a- 
greed; that 700,000 l. ſhould be granted fot the 
civil lift, during his majeſty's bf 

On the 22d of April, in the morning, was 


the famous total eelipſe of the ſun, which had 


not happened in this kingdom for ſome centu- 
ries. The darknefs was, for a ſhort time, ſo 
complete, that ſeveral ſtars appeared, and the 
birds betook themſelves to rooſt, After the 
light grew fainter and fainter, as the moon ad- 
vanced over the ſun's diſk, the caſtern limb of 
the ſun was no ſooner covered, than the total 
darkneſs came on inftantaneouſly, as when à 
tandle is extinguiſned by night; as did the 
light in the ſame manner return, when the 
moon left its weſtern limb; an extraordinary 
Pheenomenon obſerved by Dr. Halley, Mr. 


XZ Whiſon, and all our eminent aftronomers. 
The patliament had not fat long before the 


began to call the late miniſters of the quee 
to an account. Their reſolution tb do this ap- 
— by their addreſſes, which fo alarmed 
ord Bolingbroke, who had taken his feat in 
the houſe of peers, that he rode poſt to Dover, 
and embarked for Calais; A fecret committee 
was formed for conſidering the ſeveral papers 
relating to the negociation of the yu 
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which Walpole was made chairman. On the 
report of this committee being laid before the 
houſe, Bolingbroke and Oxford were impeach» 
ed of high treaſon, and other crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. Ihe duke of Ormond was like- 
wiſe impeached of high treaſon, and the earl 
of Strafford, one of the plenipotentiaries for 
the peace of Utrecht, of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. It was thought that Ormond's 


name, being uſd as a ſignal for mobs and ri- 


ots, contributed to haſten his impeachment; 


High church and Ormend for ever, being now 


as much the cry of the Jacobite and tory-mobs, 
as High- church and Sacheverel had been before. 
It was, however, believed, that had he ſtaid, 
he would have found favour ; but taking the 
advice'of his tory friends, he left the king- 
dom, and followed lord Bolingbroke to France, 
Upon this they were both attainted of high. 
treaſon, and a bill paſſed againſt them. The 
earl of Oxford, however, did not fly, but was 
firſt committed to the cuſtody of the black rod, 


and then to the Tower. 


Mobs and tumults becoming now more fre- 
quent, an act was paſſed, declaring, that if any 
erſons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
aſſembled, ſhould continue together one hour 
after being required to diſperſe by a juſtice of 
the peace, or other officer, and hearing the 
proclamation againſt riots read in public, they 
Would be deemed guilty of felony, without 
benefit of the clergy. This, which is com- 
monly called the riot - act, is ſtill in force. 


His 
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His majeſty had early acquainted the parlia- 
merit with the deſigns carried on in favour of 
the Pretender, both abroad and at home; and 
both houſes addreſſed him to put the kingdom 
in a poſture of defence, and to encreaſe the 
forces by fea and land. Soon after, a rebel- 
lion broke out in Scotland, headed by the earl 


of Mar, who, notwithſtanding his having 


X wrote a letter to the king, on his acceſſion, in 
2X which he made profeſſions of his loyalty ; and 
'X notwithſtanding his having taken the oaths to 
the king, and ſigned the proclamation, decla- 
ring him to bt his lawful! and rightful ſoy-reign, 
he withdrew from London, and aiſemhling 
three hundred of his vaſfals in the highlands of 
Scotland, proctaimed the Pretender at Caſtle- 
town; and on the 6th of September, ſet up his 
ftandard at Brae-Mar, affuming the title of 
lieutenant-general of king James's forces, and 
exhorted the people to take arms in defence of 
= their lawful ſovereign. The rebels had great 
expectations from Lewis XIV. but he dying 


about this time, and the duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, being willing to cultivate a 

friendſhip with George, this was a great blow 
to their cauſe ; but depending upon a rifing 


mim England, they reſolved to purſue their de- 
ſign. In the mean time, general Whiteman, 
who was then in Scotland, had orders to form 
a camp near Stirling, and to diſtreſs the rebels 
as much as poſſible, till the duke of Argyle 
ſhould arrive with a body of forces to oppoſe 
them. i 
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In the mean time, an inſurrection in the 
weſt of England, with ſeditious attempts 
at Oxford ant Bath, and the ſeizing of Briſtol 
and Plymouth, were happily prevented by the 


timely precautions of the government: for the 


preparations of the rebels were weak and ill- 
conducted; and all their deſigns being betrayed 
to the government, the beginning of every re- 
volt in the weſtern counties, was ſuppreſſed. 
But near the borders of Scotland, the earl of 
Derwentwater, the lord Widdrington, Mr, 
Foſter, knight of the ſhire for Northumber- 
land, and others, appeared in arms in Octo- 
ber, and attempted to ſeize upon Newcaſtle, 
in which they had many friends; but found the 
gates ſhut againſt them, and were obliged to 
retire, They proclaimed the Pretender at 
Warkworth, Morpeth, Hexham, and other 
places. They were at that time all horſe, and 
were unable to entertain any foot for want of 
arms ; but were ſoon joined by ſeveral lords 
From the weſt of Scotland, who had raiſed ſome 
forces for the Pretender; as viſcount Kenmure, 
who ſet up his ſtandard at Loughmaben, and 
the earls of Nithiſdale, Carnwath, and Win- 
toun, who joined the Engliſh rebels with their 
ſmall force at Rothbury. Soon after they 
marched to Kelſo on the borders, and joined a 
body of highlanders, whom Mar, after he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the fruitful country of Fife, 
had found means to ſend over the Frith under 


Mackintoſh. General Carpenter being ſent in 


urſpit of the rebels, with one regiment of 
dot and three of dragoons, they — 
| We" 
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fore him: for they were divided in their coun- 
| ſels, Mackintoſh being for engaging general 
Carpenter, whoſe forces were inferior in num- 
ber to theirs; but he was oppoſed by Forſter, 
who had the title of general; and Wintoun 
was for marching back and Joining the earl of 
Mar. But from their uſual infatuation, nei- 
ther of theſe ſchemes was put in execution; 
for the Engliſh deſiring to march into Englaad, 
this was at laſt agreed to: upon which 500 
highlanders left the army, and returned home. 


2 The rebels, in their march, till endeavoured 


to avoid general Carpenter, who continued to 
purſue them. At length they arrived at Pen- 
rith, where the militia, though double their 
number, made a ſhew of oppoſing them, but 
inſtantly ran away, On the 7th of November 
they arrived at Lancaſter, but had been joined 
by only a few in their march ; and having here 
ſeized fix. or ſeven pieces of cannon, they ad- 
vanced forward, without either foreſight or de- 
ſign, to Preſton, where they firſt heard the 
news, that general Wills was marching at the 
head of fix regiments of horſe and a battalion _ 
of foot to attack them. Upon this they en- 
deavoured to ſecure themſelves in the town, by 
barricadoing the ſtreets, and preparing to re- 
ceive the attack of the king's troops. On the 
12th of November general Wills appeared be- 
fore Preſton, and ordered brigadier Honey- 
wood to attack that end of the town which leads 
to Wigan, aud brigadier Dormer, that which 
leads to Lancaſter, The king's troops entered 
the town with great reſolution, but ſuffered 
G 2 much 
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much by the rebels firing from the windows, 
and throwing tiles and ſtones from the roofs: 


to put a ſtop to this, they ſet fire to ſeveral 


houſes; and having at laſt driven the enemy 


from their firſt barricade, this, with the arrival 


of general Carpenter, reduced them to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſurrendering. . Forſter, therefore, ſent 


colorel Oxburgh with a trumpet to propoſe a 
capitulation; but this Wills refuſed, alledg- 


ing, that he would. not treat with aan and 
that all they could expect was, to be ſpared 
from immediate ſlaughter ; and no other terms 
would be granted, but their ſubmitting to be 
priſoners at diſcretion, which they did the next 


day at ſeven in the morning; when, laying 


down their arms, 463 Engliſh, and above 1000 
Scots were made priſoners; but many of them 
had found means to make their eſcape. In the 


engagement in the ſtreets, ſeveral had been 


killed and wounded on both ſides ; ; but more of 
the king's troops than of the rebels, who prin- 
cipally tought under cover. 

It is remarkable, that on Sunday the 13th 
of November, the very day when the rebels 
were ſubdued at Preſton, the duke of Argyle, 
with abqut 4000 men, engaged the rebel army 
under the carl of Mar, conſiſting. of about 

ooo, at Shexiffmuir, near Dunblain, about 


four miles from Stirling. Various accounts are 
1755 of the battle, which was obſtinate and 


loody ; and both ſides claimed the victory. 
From all the accounts, it is, however, certain, 
that the duke of Argyle, with he right of his 
army, ſoon routed the left of the enemy; le 
Wl & 
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while he was purſuing them two miles with 
great ſlaughter, the right of the rebels defeat- 
ed the left of the royal army, with a terrible 
laughter; ſo that general Witham, their com- 
mander, flying full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out, 
that all was loſt, The duke, on his return 
| from the purſuit of the rebels, with that part 
of the army which had been victorious, in- 
ſtant y perceived his imprudence. Both armies 
continued to gaze at each other, neither of 
them caring to engage, and towards evening 
both ſides drew off, It muſt be owned, that 
all the honour and advantage of the day be» 
Jonged to the duke of Argyle, who, with an 
inferior force, had interrupted the progreſs of 
the enemy; and delay to them was equal to a 
defeat. 'The earl of Mar retreated to Perth, 
and his defign of croſſing the Forth was entire» 
ly fruſtrated, and never attempted afterwards, 
The earl of Ilay, the duke of Argyle's brother, 
was in the action; he behaved with great in- 
trepidity, and was wounded in the arm and 
ſide. About 800 of the rebels were killed, 
and many made priſoners, among whom were 
ſeveral” gentl men. The caſtie of Inverneſs, 
which had been in che poſſeſſi n of Mar, was 
deliver d up to the king by lord Lovat, who 
had hitherto appeared in tne intereſt of the Pre. 
tender. The marquis of Tullibardine left the 
earl to defend his own country; and many of 
the claus ſeeing no likelihood of their toon 
coming to a ſecond engagement, returned 
home: it being much eaſier to lead an irregular 
Oh 0 e army 
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army to battle, than to induce them to bear th 
fatigues of a campaign. | 1 
The Pretender had now the greateſt reaſon to 
be convinced of the vanity of his expectations, 
in imagining that the whole country would riſe 
in the defence of his cauſe: but though his 
affairs were now deſperate, yet he was ſo infa- 
tuated, as to reſolve to hazard his perſon a- 
mong his friends in Scotland. Paſſing there - 
fore through France in diſguiſe, and embark- 
ing in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, 
on the 2zzd of December, at Peterhead, in 
Scotland, with only ſix gentlemen in his reti- | 
nue, where he was ſoon met and complimented | 
by the earl of Mar, the earl of Mareſhall, ge- | 
neral Hamilton, and others of his adherents. | 
Upon his arrival at Aberdeen, he was ſolemn- | 
ly proclaimed, and ſoon after made his public 
entry into Dundee, He then went to Scoon, | 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his 
coronation performed. He ordered thankſgiv- | 
ings for his ſafe arrival, enjoined the miniſters | 
to pray for him in the-churches, and publiſhed | 
a proclamation, in which he ſummoned a con- 
vention of the ſtates. Thus, without the 
ſmalleſt ſhare of power, he ridiculouſly went | 
through all the ceremonies of royalty: but af- | 
ter this unimportant parade, his dignity was at 
an end. Towards the end of January, the 
duke of Argyle, aſſiſted by lieutenant-general 
Cadogan, and other general officers, reinforced | 
by a body of the Dutch troops lately landed, 
and a good train of artillery, marched from 
Stirling to attack the rebels at Perth, who now | 
NE 
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no longer expecting aſſiſtance from France, a+ 
bandoned the place, and retired with the Pre- 
tender to Dundee, and from thence to Mon- 
troſe, where, finding that they were cloſely 
purſued by the king's forces, the Pretender, 
| with the earls of Mar and Melfort, the lord 
Drummond, with ſome other chiefs, made their 
eſcape, on the 14th of February 1776, in a 
French ſhip which lay there ; ſoon after which 
the rebels diſperſed. _ 

In the mean time the principal rebels taken 
at Preſton were brought up to London ; and 
when they came near the city, were pinioned, 
and their horſes being led by foot ſoldiers, pro- 
ceeded in proceſſion through a crowd of num- 
berleſs ſpectators. Among them was Forſter, 
their general ; the earls of Derwentwater, Ni- 
thiſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun; viſcount 
Kenmure, and the lords Widdrington and 
Nairn. The noblemen were ſent to the Tower, 
.and the reſt to Newgate and other priſons. 

The parliament meeting on the gth of Ja-, 
nuary, the above ſeven lords were 1mpeached 
of high treaſon, and all of them pleaded guil- 
ty, except the ear] of Wintoun, who, on vas 
rious pretences, petitioned for a longer time: 
the reſt received ſentence of death, which was 
paſſed on them by the lord- chancellor Cowper, 
who preſided as lord-high ſteward. Derwent- 
water and Kenmure were beheaded on 'Tower- 
hill, on the 24th of February. The former 1s 
ſaid to have been an amiable' youth, brave, 
open, generous, hoſpitable, and humane, and 
died in the faith of the church of Rome, Ken- 
v mure 
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mure was a member of the church of Eng- 
land ; he was alſo a virtuous nobleman, and 
died with great reſignation, Nithiſdale, who 
was to have been executed with them, had the 
good fortune to make his eſcape out of the 
Tower the night before, in a female dreſs, and 
wearing a riding-hood. Wintoun afterwards 
eſc:ped from the ſame priſon, as did Forſtet- 
and Mackintoſh out of Newgate. Some were 
exec used in the country, eleven at Prefton, fix 
at Wigan, and five at Mancheſter, A few 
were hanced at 'Tyburn, particularly colonel 
Oxburgh, Mr. Paul, a clergyman, and Mr. 
Hall, a juſtice of peace. In ſhort, ſome who 
were found guilty, were trarnſporte? at their 
own requeſt, and others reprieve, who, with 
many that were untried, had the, benefit of an 
act of grace, which paſſed ſoon after. Ts 
It ought not, perhaps, to be omitted, that 
the end of the year 1515 was remarkable for a 
very ſevere froſt, which began towards the end 
of November, and continued till February; 
when the Thames being frozen over, there 
were beaten paths upon the river, from London 
bridge to Whitchall. , That river was covered 
with booths; two whole oxen were roaſted up- 
on it; and, from the number of people that 
reſorted to the river, it reſembled a fair. | 
| Some time before, Robert Walpole was made 
fri commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chay- 
cellor of the exchequer ; and about the ſame 
time the parliament of Ireland attainted James 
Butler, duke of Ormond, of high treaſon, and 
conkicated his eſtate in that kingdom. ; 
F In 
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In April 1716, the king gave the royal aſ- 
ſent to the ſeptennial act; by which that and 
che ſucceeding parliaments have been continued 
ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by the 
crown, inſtead of three years, as by the trien- 
nial act paſſed in the reign of king William. 


This occaſioned great and long debates in both 


houſes ;. and many lords proteſted againſt it. 
It was, bowever, ſuppoſed to be neceſſary at 
that juncture, on account of the ſeditious and 
rebellious ſpirit which appeared in the nation, 
from which frequent new ele&ions might throw 
the kingdom into a flame: yet every friend of 
liberty muſt acknowledge, that a parliament, 


ſo long continued, muſt greatly encreaſe the 


power of the miniſters, and may prove ex- 
tremely dangerous to the conſtitution. Some 


time after, the clauſe in the act of ſettlement, 
by which the ſovereign was not to leave the 


kingdom without conſent of parliament, was 
repealed; and his majeſty having conſtituted 
the prince of Wales guardian of the realm 
during his abſence, ſet out for his German do- 
minions on the 7th of july, and continued to 
do ſo almoſt every year after. f 

Though the rebellion in behalf of hereditary 


right and arbitrary power, was happily cruſhed, 


the ſpirit of it ſtill remained, and diſcovered it- 
ſelf in licentious mobs, riots and tumults, in 
which the diſorderly multitude readily en- 


gaged, as they had done ever fince the affair of 


Sacheverel. To ſtem the torrent of theſe mobs, 


the wigs, and thoſe who were well affected to the 


Hanoverian ſucceſſion, began even in the laſt 
| ; gy” 
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reion to form themſelves into clubs, which met 
at ſeveral public houſes in the city and ſuburbs, 
then called Mug-houſes, from the veſſels uſed 
there, when whiggiſh healths were toaſted. 
After his majeſty's ſucceſſion, when the rabble 
were rendered more furious, in proportion to 
the diiapointment and vexation of their party, 
theſe clubs were not only kept up, but encreaſed, 
One of the moſt famous of theſe Mug-houſes 
was the Roe-buck in Cheapſide, and that in 
. Saliſbury court became ſo from the following 
circumſtance. The company there giving, up- 
on ſome occaſion, Ke es en demonſtrations 
of their affection to his majeity and the royal 
family, the Jacobite mob were ſo enraged, that 
on the zoth of July they attacked the Mug» 
houſe, which was kept by one Mr. Read, and 
would have demoliſhed it, had not the company 
ſent for a reinforcement from the Mug-houte in 
Taviſtock-ftreet. Upon their arrival, the mob 
was put to flight ; but on the 23d, one Vaughan, 
who had been a blue-coat boy at Bridewell 
hoſpital, perſuaded the mob to attack the Mug- 
houſe again, in order to revenge their late af- 
front. They agreed, and followed him with 
loud huzzas of High Church and Ormond, and 
Down with the Mug-houſes, Read finding they 
were determined to pull down the houſe, order- 
ed them to keep off, or he wonld fire amongſt 
them; and they diſregarding him, he let off his 
piece and killed Vaughan on the ſpot ; and for |? 
this he was afterwards tried and acquitted. The 
mob ſtill continuing their outrages by breaking 
the windows, pulling down the fign, and de- 

ſtroying 
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ſtroying the furniture, the ſheriffs of London 
came and ordered the proclamation againſ riots 
to be read: but this having no effect, a party 


of the guards were ſent for, and no ſooner ap- 


peared than the mob diſperſed ; however, five 
of the rioters were taken, who being tried and 
found guilty, were hanged at the end of Salif- 
bury court, and this put an effectual ſtop to 
theſe kinds of riots, which had for a conſider- 
able time thrown the capital into the greateſt 
confuſion. | 

While his majeſty was abroad, the Tripple 
alliance was ſigned between Great Britain, 


France, and the United Provinces. The king 


returned in January 1717; and ſoon after, the 
nation was alarmed with an intended invaſion, 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, in favour of the 
Pretender, which his majeſty communicated to 
the council. Upon this, ſome ſuſpected perſons 
were ſeized ; and among the reſt, count Gyl- 
lemberg the Swediſh envoy was put under an ar- 
reſt, and all his papers ſeized. Baron Gortz, 
the miniſter and favourite of the king of Sweden, 
was coming over from Holland, to aſſiſt Gyl- 
lemberg in carrying on the confpiracy ; but 
finding that their projects were diicovered, he 
returned to Holland. The Britiſh miniſter 
making application to the ſtates, Gortz, with 
his two ſecretaries, after flying from place to 
place, to avoid the purſuit made after him, 
was ſeized at Arnheim in Guelderland, with 
all his papers. As Gortz was the principal 
projector, as well as conductor of this treache- 
rous deſign, the whole plot was diſcovered by 
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his and Gyllemberg's papers; and the parlia- 
ment meeting at the end of February, copies of 
them were laid before the commons. | 

after, a bill paſſed to prohibit all commerce 
with Sweden; and a ſquadron. was fitted out and 
ſent into the Baltick, to block up the Swediſh 
ſhips in their harbours, The animolity of the 
king of Sweden was thought to be occaſioned 
by the king of England's having purchaſed 
Bremen and Verden of the Danes, who had 
taken them from the Swedes. However, 
Charles XII. of Swedan being ſoon after ſhot 
in the head by a cannon ball, before Frederick- 
ſhall, an end was put to the deſigns of the 
Swedes againſt England; and thoſe diſtricts be- 
ing afterwards purchaſed by a ſum of money 
paid to Sweden, were confirmed to his Britan- 
nic majeſty 


In the mean time, his majeſty ſent to demand 


of the commons, an extraordinary ſupply, the 
better to enable him to ſecure his kingdoms 
againſt the danger with which they were 
threatened from Sweden ; and after long and 
warm debates, 250,000 |, were granted for this 
purpoſe ; but it was carried only by a majority 
of four voices: a ſmall majority owing to a miſ- 
underſtanding among the courtiers. A few 
moaths before, the lord Townſhend had been 
removed from his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
though he was a little after appointed lord lieu» 
tenant of Ireland; yet on the concluſion of the 
debate on the above ſupply, he was alſo re- 
moved from that office; upon which Robert 
Walpole reſigned his poſts of firſt CREE. 
| o 
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of the treaſury and chancellor of the exchequer: 


his example was followed by Methuen, ſecretary 
of ſtate, and Pulteney, ſecretary at war. Soon 


after, the duke of Devonſhire reſigned his place 


of preſident of the council; and now general 
Stanhope, who was afterwards created a baron, 
a viſcount, and at length an earl, was made 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury and chancellor 
of the exchequer; and the earl of Sunderland 
and ſoſeph Addiſon ſecretaries of ſlate. 

The parliament meeting after a ſhort ad- 
journment, his majeſty, by the mouth of the lord 


chancellor, made a ſpeech to both houſes; after 


which, Mr. Lechmere moving for an addrels of 
thanks, infinuated ſome refle&ions on thoſe who 
had refigned their places, as if it was done with 
a deſign to diſtreſs the king's affairs; to which 
Mr. Walpole replied, that people had often 
been reflected upon for accepting of places, in 
order to carry on deſigns againſt the intereſt of 
their country; but he never heard a man cen- 
ſured for laying down the moſt profitable em- 
ployments in the kingdom. That for his own 
part, if he would have complied with ſome 
meaſares, it was not in the power of any of the 
preſent miniſters to remove him; bat that he had 
reafons for reſigning, with which he had ac- 
quainted his majeſty, and which he might, at a 
proper time, explain to that houſe ; and in the 
mean while his conduct would ſhew, that he 
never intended either to make the king uneaſy, 


or to embarraſs his affairs. : 


The earl of Oxford had been near two years 
a priſoner in the Tewer, and now took the fa- 
Vol. XIII. H vourable 
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- vourable opportunity of this diſſention a 

his enemies, to perition for his trial. This was 
accordingly brought on in Weſtminſter-hallz 
the lord chancellor Cowper being appointed 
high-ſteward, The earl was brought from the 
Tower by water, and conducted to the bar, on 
the 24th of une; when Mr. Hampden, one 
of the managers for the commons, recapitulated 
the charge againſt him in a long ſpeech ; and 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll was proceeding to make good 
the firſt article, when-the lord Harcourt made 
a motion that the commons ſhould not be per- 
mitted to proceed againſt the earl, in making 
good the articles for high crimes and mitde- 
meanors, till judgment was firſt given upon the 
article of high-treaſon ; and after a long de- 
bate, this was carried in 5 affirmative. Hence 
aroſe a difference between the two houſes; the 
commons reſolving to proceed in their own way, 
and the lords as ftrenuouſly adhering to theirs. 
At length, in the beginning of july, the lords 
proceeded to the trial; and three proclamations 
were made, for the A? of Oxford's accuiers to 
appear and make good the articles of his im- 
peachment; and no body appearing, all the 
peers who were preſent, unanimouſly acquitted ji 
his lordſhip, not only of high- treaſon, but of 
the charge of high crimes and miſdemeanors. | 
The commons, however, addreſſed the king, | 
to except the earl of Oxford out of the intend- | 
ed act of grace; and with this his majeſty com- 
plied. This act was paſſed ſoon after, and by iſ 
virtue of it the earl of Carnwath, the lord 
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Widdrington, and all who were confined on ac- 
count of the rebellion, were diſcharged. - | 

On the 2d of November, her royal highneſs 
the princeſs of Wales, was delivered of a prince, 
who was chriſtened by the name of George 
William. His majeſty and the duke of New- 
caſtle, lord chamberlain of the houſhold, being 
god-fathers, and the dutcheſs of St. Albans, 
god-mother. Immediately after the chriſen- 
ing, the prince of Wales fell under his majeſty's 
diſpleafure, and was ordered to leave St. 
James's ; upon which he fixed his reſidence at 


| Leiceſter houſe, with the princeſs his conſort, 
| though it was ſig ified to her that ſhe might 


may at St. James's as long as ſhe pleaſed : but 
the young princeſs. and this infant prince, who 
died in February following, remained with 
his majeſty at St. James's; but orders were 


given, that her royal highneſs might come to 


them as often as ſhe pleaſed. After this, when- 
ever the king went abroad, he committed the 
adminiſtration of the government to lords juſ- 


tices, This difference was carried to ſuch a 


length, that all in the king's ſervice were for- 
bid to viſit the prince's court at Leiceſter-houſe 3 
and moſt of the ſervants of his royal highneſs 
forbore to go to St. James's, | 

During this year, a famous controverſy was 
begun and carried on, occafioned by a ſermon 
preached before the king by Dr. Hoadley, biſhop 
of Bangor, on the nature of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, ſhewing it not to be of this world; and 
that men were accountable for their religious 
fentiments to none but to the author of their re- 


H 2 | ligion, 
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| l ion, who alone was king in his church. 
is ſermon occaſioned innumerable pamphlets 
— wrote on both ſides, Though the bi- 
ſhop was generally allowed to have the bettet 
of his antagoniſts, they, not content with ſe- 
22 oppoſing him, endeavoured to filence 
11K im by means of the convocation ; and the 
#118 lower houſe appointed a committee to draw u 
| : a repreſentation to the upper houſe, cine 
| the poſitions advanced in his ſermon, and in 
| another piece entitied, A Preſervative againſt 
te the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors, ““ 
which they alſo cenſured: to put an end to 
theſe heats, the convocation was prorogued, and 
has ſcarce ever ſat fince that time. 4 
About the end of this year, the value of gold 
coin was lowered by a proclamation, publiſhed |: 
by his majeſty, at the deſire of the houſe of 
commons, by which guineas, which before 
poaſſed for twenty one ſhillings and ſixpence, 
were ordered for the future to go at only 
twenty-one ſhillings, 
We ſhall now take a view of foreign affairs, 
in which Great Britain had a conſiderable 7? 
ſhare. Philip, king of Spain, taking advanta ge of = 
the emperor's being at war with the Torks: i in- 
vaded Sardinia, and made a conqueſt of the 
whole iſland ; which he probably would not 
have done, bad the news of the glorious victor 
juſt obtained by prince Eugene over the Turks, 
then reached Spain. This open act of hoſtility *' 
againſt the emperor,' induced the courts of 
4 Great Britain, the emperor, France and Hol- 
| land, to concert meaſures for reſtoring and pre- 
| ſervipg 
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erving the tranquillity of Europe, and the 
miniſters of theſe powers after many conferences, 
formed the famous Quadruple alliance, in 
which it was ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould 
renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia for Sicily, with the 
duke of Savoy; that the ſucceſſion to the 
dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma andPlacentia, which 


the queen of Spain claimed, as a princeſs of 


the houſe of Farneſe, ſhould be ſettled on her 


2X eldeſt ſon, in caſe their preſent poſſeſſors ſhould 


die without male iſſue. 
Philip diſſatisfied with this partition, made 


ö formidable preparations both by ſea and land, 


while the king of England endeavoured in vain 
to perſuade him to join the alliance, and at 
length ſent Sir George Byng with a fleet, con- 
ſiſting of twenty ſhips of the line, two bomb. 


| veſſels, and two fire ſhips, into the Mediter- 


ranean. Sir George, on his paſſing by Gibral- 
ter, was joined by admiral Cornwall with two 
ſhips, and proceeded to Naples, where he was 


received as a deliverer, that city having been 
under the utmoſt terrors of an invaſion from 
Spain. - He there received intelligence that the 
X Spanith army, amounting to zo, ooo men, had 


landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſſina, 
and was then employed in the fiege of the 
citadel of this laſt city; and that the Pied- 
monteſe garriſon would be obliged. to ſurrender, 
if not ſpeedily relieved. | This made him im- 


mediately determine to ſail thither, and to at- 


tack the Spaniſh fleet. Upon doubling Cape 
Faro, he perceived two imall Spaniſh veſſels, 
8 ä 2 | and 
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and purſuing them cloſely, they led him to 
their main feet, which he obſerved in line of 
battle, amounting to twenty-feven fail. The 
Spaniſh» fleet, though ſuperior in numbers, on 
ſeeing the Engliſh, ſet ſail 3 and Byng gave them 
chaſe all the reſt of the day. The next morn» 
ing, which was the 11th of Auguſt, the rear- 
admiral de Mari, with ſix ſhips of war, and 
the galleys, fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches, ſe- 
parated from the main fleet, and itood in for the 
Sicilian ſhore. Byng detached captain Walton 
with five ſhips in purſuit of them, and they 
were foon engaged. He himſelf chacing the 
main fleet, the battle began at about ten o'clock. } 
The Spaniards appearing diſtracted in their 


counſels, made a confuſed running fight : but 4 
though the admirals behaved with courage and 
activity, they were all taken, except one of 


them, who made his eſcape with three ſhips of | f 


war and three frigates. On the 18th, the ad- 7 


miral received a letter from captain Walton 
dated off Syracuſe, informing him that he had 


taken four Spaniſh ſhips of war, together with 
a bomb-ketch and a veſſel laden with arms; 
and that he had burned four ſhips of the line, a 
fire-ſhip, and a homb - veſſel. This letter was 
eſteemed an original, on account of its import- 
ance and its conciſeneſs. The words were 
5 Sir, we have taken and deſtroyed - all the 
© Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were upon ſt 
*« the coaſt. The number as per margin. 
% I am, &c. G. Walton.” Notwithſtanding ⁶ 
this victory, the Spaniſh army carried on the 
ſege of the citadal of M finz, with ſuch vi- 
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gour, that the governor ſurrendered the place by 
capitulation, The king of Spain, by his at- 


tempt upon Sicily, had violated the treaty of 


Utrecht and the neutrality of Italy, of which the 


crown of Great Britain was one of the guaran- 


tees; yet his thus fulfilling his engagements 
was highly reſented by the Spaniards; and as a 
rupture was the neceſſary conſequence of it, a 
war was declared againſt Spain, in December 
following, both by Great Britain and France; 
and though there enſued many congreſſes, 
treaties and conventions, to accommodate mat- 
ters between them, there has been more or leſs 


a miſunderftanding between Spain and Great 


Britain ever fince. 
The parliament meeting in December, earl 


| Stanhope offered to the houſe of lords, a bill 


for ſtrengthening the Proteſtant intereſt, by re- 
aling the acts againſt occaſional conformity 


and the ſchiſm bills, which had been enacted 
againſt the diſſenters at the end of the laſt 

. reign. The tory lords were aſtoniſhed at this 
motion, for which they were unprepared. The 
_ archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented thoſe acts 


as the main bulwarks of the Engliſh church, 


and that it was needleſs to repeal them, ſince they 


had not been put in force: but Dr. Hoadley, 
biſhop of Bangor, proved, that they were per- 
ſecuting laws; and that the arguments in juſti- 
cation of them, would juſtify all the perſecu- 
tions maintained by the heathens againſt the 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and even the Popiſh 
inquaſition, In ſhort, this bill, after long de- 

i 71 tes, 
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bates, paſſed both houſes, and in February 
17 19, received the royal aſſent. 


The duke of Ormond now once more * 
by the afliſtznce of cardinal Alberoni, the 
Spaniſh miniſter, to place the Pretender on the 
throne of England; and in March 1719, bis 
majeſty acquainted the parliament, that he had 
received intelligence of this invaſion. Both 
houſes gave his majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances: 
of aſſiſtance; and orders were immediately 
given for fitting out a fleet : the troops marched 
to guard the coaſts; four regiments were 
brought over from Ireland ; two Swils bat- 
talions arrived in the river Thames; and three 
Dutch battalious landed in the North of Eng- 
land. At the ſame time the French king and 
the governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, or- 
dered bodies of troops to march, and be in 
readineſs to be tranſported to England, to op- 
poſe this invaſion. But the whole ſcheme was 
defeated, without human aſſiſtance. The 
Spaniſh fleet of about fifty traniports, convoy- 
ed by four men of war, failed from Cadiz, 
with the duke of Ormond and about 5000 
men, and alſo arms for twice that number: 
but they were entirely diſperſed and difabled by. 
a violent ſtorm which laſted forty-eight hours : 
however the earls of Seaforth and Mariſhal, 
with the marquis of Ta'libardine, and about 
400 men, moitly Spaniards, reached Scotland» 
and ſoon aſſembled above 1600 highlanders- 
But major general Wightman marching againſt 
them, ſoon drove them from their faſtneſſes, 
and having diſperſed them, about 300 Spaniards 
ſurrendered 
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ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. While 
bend Mariſhal, and Tullibardine, made 
he beſt of their way to the weſtern iſles, fror 
whence they found means to return to the con- 
tinent. | "To . lf 
In return for this inſult, an expedition was 
undertaken againſt Spain, in which the lord 
Cobham, with the land forces, and vice admiral 


- 2 


2X Mighels, with the fleet, took Vigo, and Pont- 
a- Vedre; in which places, they found ſome braſs: 
2X artillery, ſmall arms and military ſtores, with 


which they returned to England. The ill ſuc- 


4 | ceſs of the Spaniards now induced them to wiſh 


for peace ; and the king of Spain was at laſt 
contented to ſign the quadruple alliance. 
King George having thus, with equal deli- 
beration and vigour, uſed. every , precaution. 


| which his ſagacity could ſuggeſt, for ſecuring 


kimſelf in the poſſeſſion of the crown, the par- 


| Lament turned to an object of great importance a. 
chat of ſecuring the dependency of the Iriſh- 


arliament, apgs that of Great Britain, 
Maurice Anneſley had appealed from a decree of 


the houſe of peers in Ireland, to the houſe of 


lords in England; and they having reverſed the 
appeal, the Britiſh peers ordered the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland to put Mr. Anneſley 
in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the de- 


cree in that kingdom, This order the barons. 
obeyed; but the Iriſh, houſe of lords paſſed a, 
yote againſt them, for attempting to diminiſh. 
their juſt privileges, and ordered the barons to 
be taken under the cuſtody of the black rod. 


hand, 
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in Ireland, had behaved with courage and 
fidelity, and prepared a bill, by which the 
Iriſh houſe of lords was deprived of the right of 


final jurisdiction. This was, however, oppoſed 


in both Houſes. In the lower houſe, Mr, Pitt 
maintained, that it would encreaſe the ppwer of 
the Engliſh peers, which was already too greats 
and Mr. Hungerford proved, that the Iriſh lords 


had always exerted their powers of finally de- 


ciding cauſes, The duke of Leeds alſo exerted 
himſelt againſt the bill; but notwithſtanding 
all oppoſition, it was carried by a great ma- 
jority, and received the royal aſſent. But 
though this was a blow to the liberty of Ireland, 
the houſe of lords in that kingdom, uud Soc 
the ſpirit to make much oppoſition. 
England, however, ſuffered about this time 
a much ſeverer blow from the ſpirit of avarice 
and chicanery, with which all ranks of people 
were infected by the South Sea ſcheme; tho® 
juſt before France had been deluded by another 
which nearly reſembled it; where John Law, 
a Scotchman, had erected the Miſſiſſippi Com- 
pany, which at firſt promiſed the deluded peo- 
ple immenſe wealth, but ended in their ruin 
and diſtreſs. The South Sea ſcheme in Eng- 
land was no leſs fatal. In order to explain this 
in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, it muſt he 
obſerved, that the government, ever ſince the 


revolution, not having ſufficient ſupplies gran- 
ted by parliament, or what was granted requir- 
ing time to be collected, they were conſtrained ⁶⁵⁶ 


to borrow money from different companies 
merchants; 


hand, reſolved that the barons of the excheouet 
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merchants; and, among the reſt, from the 


South Sea company. In 1716 the government 
was indebted to this company'about nine mil- 


Bons and a half, for which an intereſt of fix 


per cent. was paid. As this was not the only 
company to which the government was debtor, 
and paid ſuch large annual intereſt, Sir Robert 
Walpole formed the deſign of leflening theſe 
national debts, by giving the ſeveral companies 
the alternative either of accepting five per cent. 
for their money, or of being paid the principal. 
The ſeveral companies choſe rather to aecept 
of this diminiſhed intereſt than of their capital; 
and the South Sea company having made up 
their debt to the government ten millions, an- 
nually received, inſtead of 600,000 l. as uſual, 
only 500,0001. In the ſame manner the bank, 
and other companies, were ſatisfied with receiv- 


ing a diminiſhed annuity for their ſeveral loans, 


which greatly leſſened the debt of the nation. 
While things were in this ſituation, Sir John 
Blount, who had been bred a ſcrivener, and 
was a man of great art and cunning, propoſed 
to the miniſtry, in the name of the South Sea 
company, to leſſen the national debt, by allow- 


ing the South Sea company to purchaſe all the 
debts of the different companies, and thus be- 
come the principal creditor of the ſtate, upon 
terms extremely advantageous to the governs 
ment. The Scuth Sea company were to redeem 


the debts of the nation out of the hands of the 
private proprietors; and ſor the intereſt of this 
money they had thus taken into their 'own 


for 
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for fix years, and then the intereſt ſnould be 
reduced to four per cent. and be redeemable by 

arliament. 
boch houſes in 1720; and, as the directors of 
the South Sea company could not be ſuppoſed 
to be poſſeſſed of money ſufficient to buy up 
theſe debts of the government, they were em- 


powered to raiſe it by opening a ſubſcription, 


and granting annuities to ſuch proprietors as 
ſhould think proper to exchange their creditors. 
At the ſame time the proprietors were flattered 
with ſuperior advantages by thus exchanging 
their property in the other funds for South Sea 
ſock, by a chimerical proſpect of having their 
money turned to a vaſt advantage by the com- 
merce, which the company was to carry on ina 
the South Seas, to ſome valuable ſettlements 
granted them by the king of Spain. The 
people being allured by theſe advantages, the 
directors books were no ſooner opened for the 
firſt ſubſcription, than crouds came to make the 
exchange; the deluſion ſpread ; the ſubſcrip- 
tions, in a few days, fold for double the price 
they had been bought for. Nothing was now 
minded but the buſineſs of ſtock- jobbing. Ex- 
change-alley, where theſe affairs were tranſ- 
ated, was in a continual hurry, where crouds 
of all ranks and qualities daily reſorted. Up- 
on the bill having paſſed both houſes, 100 l. 
was fold for 3101. even before it had received 
the royal aſſent, In a few days after it roſe to 
340, then to 400, and before the end of May 
to 500. In ſhort, from the artifices of the ma- 
nagers, and the credulity of the people, oy 

| the 


For theſe purpoſes, a bill paſſed 
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the 2d of June it got up to 890, and continued 
riſing and falling till it mounted to above 1000. 
The deſperate, who ventured firſt and ſold out 


Ain time, were generally great gainers, while 


the wiſer and more ſedate, who came in later, 
were many of them ruined; upon which occa- 
ſion it was then a common ſaying, that the 


-<prongheads had the better of the longheads. 
Theſe 


Rocks had no ſooner riſen to the utmoſt 
height, but they ſuddenly fell faſter than they 
roſe, the company's books were at length ſhut, 
and thouſands of opulent families were cedu» 
ced to a ſtare of indigence. 

The parliament, at their next meeting, made 


a” rigorous , enquiry into theſe frauds, which 
they no ſooner began, than Sir John Blount, 
who had the chief hand in this ruinous project, 


and Mr. Knight, the company's treaſurer, fled 


out of the kingdom. The parliament found, 


that many of the directors, who, by their arts, 
had raiſed theſe vain expectations, had amaſſed 
immenſe fortunes ; they therefore ſtripped them 
of their ili-acquired wealth; and diſmiſſed all 
the directors of that company from their ſeats 
in the. houſe of commons, or the places they 
enjoyed under the government. The delin- 
quents being puniſhed by large fines, ſeveral 


uſeful and juft regulations were taken by par- 


liament for relieving the ſufferers. Of the pro- 


fits ariſing from the South Sea ſcheme, the ſum 


of ſeven millions was granted to the ancient 


= proprietors; additions were made to their di- 


vidends out of what was poſſeſſed by the com- 
pany in their own right, and the remaining ca- 


pital 
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pital ſtock was alſo divided among all the pr 
prietors at 331. per cent. Thos. the Wel 
means were taken to relieve the people: 
while the king, preſiding with ſerenity and 
wiſdom, influenced his parliament. to purſue 
the moſt equitable meaſures, and endeavoured, 
by his counſels, to reſtore the national credit... 
A ſpirit of gaming being thus raiſed in the 

nation, many idle projects were ſex on foat, 
which were deſervedly called bubbles, theſe a- 
mounted to near a hundred, and it was com- 
puted, that near a million and a half was won 
and loſt in them. Mean while the hand Mr. 
Robert Walpole had in ſettling the diſtracted 
affairs of the South Sea company, and reſtor- 
ing the credit of the nation, bringing him a- 
gain into favour, he was made chancellor. of 
the exchequer and firſt commiſſioner of the tre- 
ſary ; about two years after he was made knight 
of the bath, then of the garter, and continued 
prime-miniſter to the end of this reign, and 
fifteen years of the next. | - 
Some time before, the royal family was hap- 
pily reconciled, The prince of Wales attend- 

ed his majeſty at St. James's, and after being 
half an hour in private diſcourſe with him, 
was, at his return, by the king's command, 
attended by a party of the yeomen of the 
guards, and a body of horſe, immediately after 
which the foot guards began to mount guard at 
Leiceſter . houſe. 1 ..,. 

The diſcontents ariſing from theſe publie ca- 

lamities, once more flattered the diſaffected Bl 
party with hopes. But in all their . F 
| | pe . ey! 
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mey were ſo weak, divided and wavering, that 
their deſigus could not eſcape the knowled 
of the king, who, by his alliances, had made 
every prince in Europe a friend to his cauſe. 
The duke of Orleans, regent of France, in- 
formed him, that a new conſpiracy was raiſed 
againſt him by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 
For this crime Dr. Atterbury, biſhop of Ro- 
"cheſter, was apprehended and committed to the 
Tower, as was alſo Chriſtopher Layer, a young 
' counſellor of the Temple; and afterwards, at 
different times, were taken into cuſtody, the 
duke of Norfolk; the earl of Orrery, lord 
North and Grey, Dr. Freind, John. Plunkett, 

Kelly, Dennis Kelly, and others. All 
but Atterbury, Layer, and Plunkett, were, af- 
ter ſome time, admitted to bail, and diſcharg- 
ed. Layer was tried at the king's bench bar, 
on the 21 of November 1722, and was con- 
vided of enliſting men for the Pretender's ſer- 
vice; it alſo appeared upon his trial, that the 
conſpirators intended to ſeize the earl of Ca- 
dogan, and at the ſame time to take poſſeſſion 
of the Tower ; afterwards the bank of Eng- 


und; and then to ſeize his majeſty and; the 


plices, and was ha 


ince of Wales. The trial laſted ſeventeen 
ours, when, being found guilty, he received 
ſentence of death. He was rieved from 
time to time, in hopes of his Fu diſcove- 
' Ties; but after having been often examined, 
he, to the laſt, refuſed to mention his accom- 
0 and quartered at Ty- 
urn, on the 17th of May 1723; after which 
His head Rn 7 Temple bar, He _ 
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the only perſon who ſuffered death' upon this 
occaſion: but the parliament paſſed bills for 
inflicting pains and penalties on biſhop Atter- 
bury, Kelly, and Plunkett z by which the firſt 
was baniſhed,” and the two others impriſoned 
for life, The biſhop continued in exile in 
France, where he at length died. - + 
Great complaints being.made of abuſes com- 
mitted by the maſters in chancery, the earl of 
Macclesfield reſigned the great ſeal in the be- 
ee, of the year 1725, and was afterwards 
1mpeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
in receiving exorbitant ſums of the maſters in 
chancery for their admiſſion; for which he was 
fined 30,0001; and in the next ſeſſion an act 
was paſſed for the relief of the ſuitors of the 
court of chancery. His lordſhip was ſome time 
a priſoner in the Tower, till he paid his fine, 
He was ſucceeded in his high office by Sir Peter 


King, lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 


who was created baron of Ocham. In the 
ſame year the moſt honourable order of the 
bath was revived, and thirty- ſeven knights were 
inſtalled. | 1 75 
Few tranſactions of importance happened 
during the remainder of this reign. The lang 
depending mediation of Great Britain an 
France, for compoſing the differences between 
the emperor and the king of Spain, being ter- 
minated by the reſentment of the Spaniſh court 
againſt that of France, for their ſending back 


to Spain the Infanta, who had been —_— 


to the French king; and England not chuſing 
to act without France, their imperial and ca- 


p ͤ;v ˙ v1 


U 


„ een eee . 2 : 
tholic majeſties came to a ſeparate agreement, 


and concluded a treaty at Vienna, which was 
deemed prejudicial to the intereſt of Great 


Britain, as the Oſtend company, which had 
been eftabliſhed by the emperor, was to be ſup- 


ported by it; and there were ſaid to be ſecret | 
atticles in favour of the Pretender. This 


treaty produced that of Hanover, concluded 
while his majeſty was there in 1725, between 


Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, which was 


deſigned to balance that between the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid. Theſe counter alliances 
put Europe again into a flame; and three 


Britiſh ſquadrons being fitted out; one was ſent 


to the Weſt Indies, under admiral Hoſier, to in- 
tercept the Spaniſh galleons, of which the 
Spaniards being apprized, {ſent to forbid their 
ſailing ; and the greateſt part of the Engliſh 
ſquadron ſent on this expedition, was rendered 

the worms, unfit. for ſervice, and the men 
cut off by the unhealthineſs of the climate: 


another ſquadron was ſent to the coaſt of Spain, 


under Sir John Jennings, and a third into the 
Baltic, commanded by Sir Charles Wager, to 
hinder the czarina, from attacking the king of 
Sweden, who was upon the point of acceding 
to the Hanover treaty, 2 5 

The Spaniards now undertook the ſiege of 
Gibraltar, and opened their trenches before it 
on the 11th of February 1727, with an army 
of 20,000 men; but it was well provided for 


defence, and had a numerous garriſon, which 


treated the efforts of the beſiegers with great 
contempt : but though the ſiege was ſuſpended 
a £3 upon 
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upon preliminary articles, for a general paci- 
— being Goned, it was not called till Tome 9 
time after the king's death. HEE ef 
The king had not now viſited his German 
dominions for two years. and therefore, on the 
3d of June, ſet out for Hanover, and proceed- 
ing to Greenwich, embarked for Holland: 
upon his landing, he lay at the little town of 
Vaert : the next day he proceeded on his journey, 
and two days after, arrived between ten and 
eleven at night, at Delden, to appearance in 
good health, Here he {upped pretty heartily, 
and eat part of a melon, which his ſtomach 
ſeemed not well to digeſt ; for ſetting out at 
three the, next morning, he had not travelled far 
before he was troubled with ſome gripings of - 
the cholic. Being come to Linden, he could 
eat nothing at dinner; upon which it was judg- 
ed adviſeable, that he ſhould be let blood. His 
majeſty being deſirous to reach his own domi- 
nions, travelled on, though his attendents ad- 
viſed him to ſtay at Linden; but as he proceed- 
ed, he fell into a kind of lethargic dozing in 
his coach; and his illneſs encreaſing on his ar- 
rival at the palace of his brother the biſhop of 
Oſnaburg, he died about eleven o'clock the 
next morning, on Sunday the 11th of June, 
1727, in the 68th year of his age, and the 
13th of his reign, leaving the crown of theſe 
realms, as well as his electoral dominions, to 
his only ſon the prince of Wales, | 
George I. married the princeſs Sophia Doro- 

thy, the daughter and heireſs of the duke of 
| Zell, by whom he had his late majeſty Geor. 
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II. and the late queen of Pruſſia. The king's 


body was conveyed to Hanover, and intered ' 
there among his anceſtors. 


Before this prince had aſcended the throne of 
Great Britain, he bad juſtly acquired the cha- 
rater of a wiſe politician,a circumſpect general, 
and a juſt and merciful prince. He was plain 
and ſimple in his perſon and addreſs, grave and _ 
compoſed- in his deportment, though eaſy, fa- 

'  miliar, and facetious, in his hours of relaxation. 
He aſcended the throne of England with a mind 
happily diſpoſed to govern his new ſubje&s, ac- 
cording to the maxims of the Britiſh conſtituti- 
on and the genius of the people. This he ever 
made 2 rule « 7 . while he himſelf 
intereſted in the liberty and happineſs 
af his ſubjecls. He was 3 e at- 
tended with good fortune, which was chiefly 
ang to his prudence and aſſiduity. He did 
not. diſtinguiſh himſelf by patronizing the arts 
and ſciences, yet founded in the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, two profeſſorſhips, 
one of modern hiſtory, and the other of 
modern languages. | 
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On the News of the late King's Death, George 
zs proclaimed. T he Diſputes between the Court 
and Country Party, The Villanies in the Fleet 
Priſon occaſion the Fails being put under pro- 12 
per Regulations. Foreign Affairs accommo- ö 
dated by the Peace of Vienna. The Salt Tax, 
after a violent Oppoſition, revived. The Cha- 
ritable Corporation. The Exciſe Scheme, The 
Marriage of the Prince of Orange to the Prin- 
ceſs Arne. Foreign Affairs. The Prince of 
Wales's Marriage to the Princeſs of Saxe G 
tha, A Breach in the Royal Family. The 
air of Captain Porieus. The Death of 
Ducen Caroline. Spaniſh Depredations. The 
Convention. War declared againſt Spain. 
The hard Froſt. Admiral Vernon takes Porto 
Bello. T he Princeſi Mary married to the Prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel. The Death of the Emperor . 
occaſions a dreadful War in Germany, A MO 
tion made to impeach Walpole. Vernon's ill 
Succeſs at Carthagena. The King of Pruſſia 
endeauotrs, by force of Arms, to obtain Si- 
tefia. Ihe French aſſiſi the Elector of Bava- 
ria in obtaining the Imperial Crown. Diſcon- 
* Zemts of the People of England at the Progreſs 
if 


. Coaſt 5 
ent. Bergen op- Zoom taken. A French Sgua- 
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. of the War with Spain. Sir Robert made 
Far of Orford, and the Miniſtry changed. 
Type Prince of Wales reſtored to Favour, The 


Eleftor of Bavaria choſen Emperor, under the 


Engagement in the Mediterranean between Mat- 
thews and Lefiock, and the combined Fleets of 


France and Spain. The progreſs of the War 
on the Continent continued. Commodore Anſon 


returns from his Voyage, in which he had en- 


compaſſed the Earth. Sir John Balchen in the 
Victory foundered at Sea, Marſhal de Belleiſle 
talen Priſoner. The Death of the Emperor 
Charles VII. The King of Pruſſia gains two 

- ſucceſſive Victories. The Treaty of Dreſden. 
The Allies defeated at Fontency. Cape riton 
tralen by the Engliſh. The Rebellion under the 


young Pretender. Count Saxe ſubdues all Flan- 


ders, Brabant, and Hainault, and defeats 
. the allied Army at ' Roucaur. The Spaniards. 
| abandon Piedmont and the Milaneſe. The Gee 


Name of Charles VII. The Progreſs of the 
Mar in Germany, Flanders, the Netherlands, 
and Italy. The Battle of Dettingen. An in- 
tende Invaſion of England Prevented. An 


4 
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noeſe expel the Auftrians. An Expedition to the 


Britanny. Attempt upon Port POri- 


dron defeated by the Admirals Anſon and War 
ren. Admiral Hanvke obtains another Victory. 


Fratſactians in ihe Eaft and Weſt Indies. The 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle concluded. Earth. 


guakes in England, T he Death of Freadericky 
Prince of Wales. The hard Frofl. The Ju- 


croachments of the French in America. War 


declarea 
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' declared againſt France. Minorca taken by the 
French. A Nico Admiral Byng 
and M. de la Galaſſonere. The progreſs of 

' the War in Gerniany, between the King of 
Pruſfia, in Coaj unctios with the Engliſh, and 
the Auſtrians, French and Ruſſians, #nd of the 
Engliſh in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The 
Duke of Cumberland obliged to retire before the 
French, vhs take Poſſeſſron of Hanover, which 
ebliges the Duke to conclude the Convention of 

Cloſter Seven. Sir Edward Hawke obtains a 
great Vifory over the French at Sea. Two 
Deſcents nad pon the Coaft of France. Se- 

nal, ard other . Settlements on the Coaſt of 

Africa, taken from the French. Cape Briton 
again taken, with the iſland "of St. John. 

Brian of the War tn Germany. | Havre-tle- 

Grace, in France, fot on Fire by Admiral Rog- 
ney. Admiral Boſtawita"tefeats de la Clic's 
| Squadron, Sir | Edwvard Hawke — the 
| French at Sea. The Wand of Guaialonpe 
raten from the French. Ticonderoga and 
| Crown Pint taken from the French. Que- 
beck, the Capital of Canada, befieged and 
taken. The great Succeſs of the Engliſh in the 

Za Tzdies. Montreal, in Canada, taken. 

His Majeſty's Death and Character. Miſcella- 

weous T ranſations, TT 1 


x HE deceaſe of his late majeſty was not 
known in England till the 14th of June, 
when an expreſs arrived with the melancholy 
news, which was delivered to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was then at his houſe at Chelſea : 
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upon which he haſted with the important in» 
telligence to the prince and princeſs of Wales, 
who immediately came to Leiceſter houſe, 
where they were received by many lords, the 
privy-council, and perſons of quality and dif. 
tinction, who drew up and ſigned an inſtrument 
for proclaiming his royal highneſs king of thefe 
. realms ; and the ceremony of the proclamation 
was performed the next morning. In the in- 
terim, his majeſty cauſed all the members of 
the late privy council to be ſworn of his privy- 
council, and declared to them, that the reli 
gion, laws, and liberties of the kingdom, were 
| moſt dear to him; and that the preſervation 
of the conſtitution, in church and ſtate, ſhould 
always be his firſt and principal care. On the 
evening of the 14th. his majeſty took and ſub- 
. ſcribed the oath relating to the ſecurity of the 
church of Scotland. On the 16th the lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London waited on the 
king and queen, with their compliments of 
„ and congratulation, upon his ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion to the crown; and their exam- 
ple was ſoon after followed by moſt of the cities 
and towns in the three kingdoms, and the plan- 
tations. 2 | | 
The parliament met on the 70 , and ſettled 
on his majeſty the ſame civil liſt as had bee 
enjoyed by the late king; and alſo made a 
proviſion for the queen, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſur- 
vive his majeſty, of 100,000 1. per annum, du- 
ring herlife, together with his mzjeſty's palace 
. at. Somerſet houſe, and the lodge and lands at 
| Richmoud Old Pak. Their majeſties corona- 
; ö 
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tion was performed with great ſplendor, on the 
. 11th of October, and extraordinary rejoicings 
were then made in every part of his majeſty's 
 _ domintons. On the zoth, which was both the 
lord-mayor's day, and the queen's birth day, 
their majeſties, with the 'princeſs royal and 
princeſs Carolina, accompanied by the great 
officers of ſtate, dined with the lord mayor at 
Guildhall, were preſent at the ball, and at ele- 
ven at night returned to St. James's, in the ſame 
ſtate with which they had entered the city. * 
The miniſtry was at firſt divided between lord 
Townſhend, a man of extenſive: knowledge, 
the witty and ingenious earl of Cheſterfield, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, who ſoon after en- 
groſſed the greateſt ſhare of the adminiſtration. 
The houſe of commons, which, in the prece- 
ding reign was diſtinguiſhed into whigs and ja- 
cobites, underwent another change, and was 
divided into the court and country party. The 
former favoured all the ſchemes of the miniſ- 
try, and the meaſures of the crown: they con- 
ſidered foreign alliances as conducive to inter- 
nal ſecurity ; and paid ſabfidies to other princes 
for their promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Of theſe, 
Sir Robert was the leader; and ſuch members 
as he could not convince by his eloquence, he 
undertook to bring over to the court fide by 
places and penſions, The country party, who 
were averſe to continental connections, com. 
plained that immenſe ſums were laviſhed on 
ſubſidies that could never be uſeful ; and that 
alliances were purchaſed with money, which 
ſhould be only rewarded by a reciprocation of 
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good intentions. Theſe looked upon the king's 
requent journies to his electoral dominions, 
with a jealous eye, and ſometimes hinted at the 
alienation of the royal affections from Eng- 
land. As the, court party generally threat- 
ened the houſe of commons with imaginary 
dangers to the ſtate; the country party declaim- 
ed againſt the incroachments of the preroga- 
tive : but the complaints of neither party were 
founded in truth; the kingdom was in no dan- 
ger from abroad z nor was internal- liberty in 
the leaft infringed by the crown. While the 
court party was headed by Walpole, the leaders 
of the oppolite party were Mr. Pulteney, Sir 
William Wyndham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hunger- 
ford, and Mr. Shippen, 4 | 
In the beginning of December, 1728, prince 
Frederic, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon, who had 
been repreſented by the Jacobites, and the 
other enemies of the houſe of Hanover, as an 
ideot and a driveller, arrived in England from 
Hanover, and was introduced into the privy- 
council, and created prince of Wales. At his 
appearance, the ſlanders paſſed upon him were 
ſilenced, his abilities acknowledged, and his 
amiable qualities ſoon engaged the affections of 
the people. | CC. 
The parliament, which met on the 21ſt of 
January, 1729, was diſtinguiſhed by its being 
warmly employed in the canſe of humanity. 
James Oglethorpe, a member of the houſe of 
commons, paying a viſit to an _ ingenious 
friend, who was a priſoner in the Fleet, was 
convinced, that the unhappy perſons confined 
there were treated with the utmoſt cruelty ; and 
Vor. XIII. K laying 
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Jaying the affair before the houſe, many humane 
members concurred with him, and promoted a 
motion made by Mr. Oglethorpe, 1 appoint- 
ing a committee to erquire into the ſtate of the 
rifons of this kingdom; and this committee 
— appointed, Mr. Oglethorpe was choſen 
chairman. The committee began with viſiting 
the Fleet priſon, in a body, where they found 
Sir William Rich, bart. loaded with irons, by 
order of Bambridge the warden, whom he had 
offended; they were filled with horror at the 
diſcovery of many other inhuman barbarities 
committed by that ruffian; and detected the 
moſt iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villany, and ex- 
tortion. Struck with theſe ſcenes of complicated 
villany, they made their report to the houſe, 
who unanimouſly reſolved, that John Huggins 
and Bambridge, the late and preſent wardens, 
with ſeveral of their agents, hould be com- 
mitted cloſe priſoners to Newgate. A ftate of 
the Fleet priſon was publiſhed, which diiplayed 
2 dreadful ſcene of cruelty and barbarity ; and 
an addreſs was preſented to the king, defiring 
him to direct his attorney-peneral to proſecute 
iheſe perſons and their accomplices ; and a bill 
was brought in to diſable Bambridge from exe- 
guting the office of warden, and another for 
the better regulating the priſon of the Fleet. 
Huggins and Bambridge were tried, not only 
ſor many high crimes and miſdemeanours, but 
for murder, yet were unexpectedly acquitted. 
One Acton, clerk to the marſhalſea, was alſo 
ried for murder, and acquitted. The iſſue of 
— affair was, that the jails were put under 


proper 
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Ten regulations; and our unhappy fellow. 
bjects, ſtruggling under the preſſure of miſ- 
fortunes, delivered from the inhuman gripe of 
villains, who had made a practice of adding 
miſery, torment, and extortion, to the pain 
of impriſonment. Reap. 

About this time, petitions were delivered to 
the houſe of commons, from the merchants of 
London, complaining of the interruptions they 
had for ſeveral years ſuffered in their trade, from 
the depredations of the Spaniards'in the Welt 
Indies, They examined the evidence on which 
theſe complaints were founded, and preſented 
an addreſs to his majeſty, who promiſed them 
all poſſible ſatisfaction; negociations. were be- 
gun for that purpoſe, and a new treaty was 

gned at Seville, between the emperor and the 
kings of Great Britain and Spain; which was 
next year followed by the treaty of Vienna. 
By this laſt treaty, an end was, in ſome mea- 
ſure, put to the troubles of Europe: and an 
interval of peace ſucceeded, in which few 
events happened that deſerve the remembrance 
of an hiſtorian : ſuch intervals are, however, 
the era of happineſs to a nation ; hiſtory being 
too often only the regiſter of human calamitiess 
'The king flattered himſelf, that by this laft 
treaty, the peace of Europe would be eſtabliſhs 
ed upon the moſt laſting foundation. By it 
Dog Carlos, infant of Spain, was put in peace« 
able poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, by a 
fleet commanded by Sir Charles Wager, united 
with the Spaniſh ſquadron ;' and 6000 Spa! 
niards quietly admitted and quartered in the 
ST dutchy 
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dutchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure for him the re- 
verſion of that dukedom. Thus Europe ap- 
peared like a great republic, which, by com- 
mon conſent put monarchs into new kingdoms, 
and changed the order of ſucceſſion at its. plea- 
ſure. An interval of profound fence followed, 
in which nothing remarkable happened, ex- 
cept conſtant debates in the houſe of commons 
between the court and country. parties, on the 
national debt, the ſupplies, and almoſt every 


- meaſure of government. Theſe debates were 


carried on with great bitterneſs and acrimony z 
and there being generally lefs reaſon. than re- 
ſentment in the ſpeeches on each fide, a calm 
N. ee re ader cannot forbear being aſto- 
niſhed at the heat with which many ſubjects, 
Which now appear of little importance, were 
then diſcuſſed; and cannot help ſmiling at thoſe 
denunciations of ruin which flowed from the 


| tongues of theſe political orators. However, 


the liberty of a free nation is beſt ſupported by 
a vigorous oppoſition to every thing that ſeems 
In the leaſt to affect the freedom and bappi- 
neſs of the people. 55 8 
No motion. in parhament, in 1731, pro- 
duced ſuch a warm conteſt as did that of Sir 
Robert Walpole's propoſing that the duties upon 
ſalt, which about two years before had been 
aboliſhed, ſhould now be revived, and grant- 
ed for three years; though, to ſweeten this pro- 
pu he declared, that the land-tax for the 
nſuing year ſhould be reduced to one ſhilling 
in the pound. All the members of the country 
party were immediately in commation. They 
| es Wu aftirmed, 
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affirmed, that the revival of this tax would be 
grinding the faces of the poor, in order to eaſe 
- 2 few rich men of the landed intereſt : that the 
prices of all neceſſaries being thus enhanced, 
the wages of the tradeſmen and manufacturer 
muſt be encreaſed ; and where theſe are high, 
our manufacturers would be underſold by thoſe 
of cheaper countries: they alledged, that the 
ſalt-tax particularly affected the poor, who 
could not afford to eat freſh” proviſions ; and as 
it formerly occaſioned murmurs among the 
lower claſs of people, the revival of it would, 
in all probability, exaſperate them into open 
ſedition. Theſe, and many other objections, 
Walpole endeavoured to obviate in a long 
ſpeech, which was minutely anſwered by Mr, 
Pulteney : yet the queſtion being put, the mi- 
niſter's motion was carried in the affirmative ; 
but before the bill paſſed, ſeveral motions were 
made, and additional clauſes propoſed by the 
members in the oppoſition : new debates were 
raiſed on every new objection, and the cour- 
tiers were obliged to diſpute their ground by 
inches ; but they at laſt carried their point, and 
the ſalt duty was revived, 

During the ſame ſeſſion, the attention of the 
| houſe was attracted by the ſtate of the charita- 
ble corporation. This company was firſt erect- 
ed in the year 1707. Their profeſſed intention 
was to lend money to the poor, upon ſmall 
as 7 at legal intereſt ; and to perſons of 

igher rank, upon proper ſecurity. Their ca- 
pital was at firſt limitted to 30, ooo l. but they 
afterwards encreaſed it to 600, oo l. This 
8 | "3 money 
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money was procured by ſubſcription,and thecare 
of conducting the capital entruſted to a number 
of directors. In October, 1731. George Ro- 
binſon, Eſq; member for Marlow, the caſhier, 
'and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper of the 
corporation, diſappeared in one day, The pro- 
prietors being alarmed, appointed a committee 
to inſpect the ſtate of their affairs; and 

oo, ooo l. of the capital appeared to be ſunk, 
7 this, the proprietors petitioned the houſe, 
repreſenting the manner in which they had been 
defrauded of ſuch large ſums of money; that 
many of the petitioners were reduced to the 
greateſt miſery and diſtreſs; and entreat- 
ing that they might obtain ſuch relief as to 
the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The petition was 
received, and a ſecret committee appointed to 
enquire into the grievance ; when it was. ſoon 
diſcovered that a moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud 
had been carried on by Thompſon and Robin- 


ſon, in concert with ſeveral of the directors, 


for embezzling the capital, and defrauding the 
proprietors. In this infamous conſpiracy, ma- 
ny perſons of rank and quality were concerned. 
Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant, 
were expelled the houſe of commons for hav- 
ing a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe fraudulent 
practices; and a bill was brought in to reſtrain 
them and other delinquents from leaving the 
kingdom, or alienating their effects. In the 
mean time, the committee received a letter 
from ſeignior John Angelo Belloni, an eminent 
banker at Rome, informing them, that Thomp- 
ſon was ſecured in that city, with all his pa- 
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pers, and confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo; 
and that his papers were tranſmitted to his cor- 
reſpondent at Paris, who ſhould deliver them 
up on certain conditions ſtipulated in favour of 
the priſoner. This letter was, however, con- 
ſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable 
opinion of the Pretender, as if he had ſecure 
Thompſon from his zeal for juſtice, and his af- 
fection to the Engliſh, Hence the propoſal 
was rejected with diſdain, and both houſes con- 
curred in ordering the letter to be burned at 
the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the com 
mon hang man. The lower houſe alſo reſolved, 
that it was an inſolent, audacious, abſurd, and 
- contradictory libel; that the whole tranſaction 
was a ſcandalous artifice, calculated to delude 
the unhappy, and to diſguiſe and conceal the 
wicked practices of the profeſſed enemies to his 
majeſty's perſon, crown, and dignity, 

In the ſame ſeſſion was brought before the 
houſe an affair, which alſo reflected great diſ- 
honour on ſeveral members, as being guilty of 
a baſe and ſordid act of the groſſeſt knavery. 
A committee was appointed to enquire into the 
ſale of the late earl of Derwentwater's eſtates ; 
and it appearing by the report, that the ſale 
had been fraudulent, a bill was prepared to 
render it void; and both Dennis Bond, and 
ſerjeant Birch, who were commiſſioners for the 
ſale of the forfeited eſtates, were declared guil- 
ty of a notorious breach of truſt, and expelled 
the houſe. i | 

The next ſeſſion of parliament, which met 
on the 16th of January 1733, was-diſtinguith- 

> | ed 
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ed by an important affair, which threw not 
only the houſe of commons, but the whole na- 
tion, into a flame. This was the exciſe bill, 
which Sir Robert Walpole introduced into the 
houſe, by firſt declaiming againſt the frauds 
practiſed by the factors of London, who were 
employed by the American planters, in felling | 
their tobacco, To prevent theſe frauds, he |} 
propoſed to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of 
the cuſtoms, that the farther ſum of three far- 
things per pound charged upon impoi ted to- 
bacco, ſhould be ſtill levied at the cuſtom- 
houſe, and that it ſhould be then lodged in 
warchouſes appointed by the commiſſioners of 
Exciſe, That the keeper of each warehouſe 
ſhould have one lock and key, and the mer- 
chant-1mporter another; and that the tobacco 
ſhould be thus ſecured, till the merchant ſhould 
find vent for it, either by exportation cr home- 
conſumption : the part aſſigned for exportation 
ſhould be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſ- 
charged of the three-farthings per pound, 
which had been paid at its firſt importation, 
and then exported, without farther trouble : 
that what was deſtined for home conſumption, 
ſhould, in the preſence of the warehouſe-keep- 
er, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon his pay- 
ing the inland dpty of four-pence per pound; 
by which means the merchant would de eaſed 
cf the inconvenience of paying the duty upon 
importation, or of granting bonds, and find- 
ing ſureties for the payment, before he had 
found a market for his commodity : that all 
penalties and forfeitures, fo far as they formerly 
belonged 
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belonged to the crown, ſhould, for the future, 
be applied to the uſe of the public: that ap- 

als in this, as well as in all other caſes re- 
ating to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and de- 
termined by two or three of the judges, to be 
nominated by his majeſty; and in the country, 
by the judge of aſlize, upon the next cir- 
cuit, who ſhould hear and determine ſuch ap» 

eals in the moſt ſummary manner, without 
the formality of proceedings in courts of lau- 
Of e noa one nog 35 110 
This was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe 
ſcheme, in favour of which Sir Robert Wal- 
le moved, that the duties and ſubſidies on 
tobacco ſhould, from and after the 24th of Ja» 
nuary, ceaſe and determine, The debate which 
enſued was maintained by all. the able ſpeakers 
on both ſides of the queſtion. Sir Robert Wal: 
pole was anſwered by Mr. Perry, member for 
the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined 
in the oppoſition. Sir John Barnard, another 
repreſentative of London, diſtinguiſned him- 


ſelf in the ſame cauſe. He was ſupported by 


Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and o- 
thers. Thoſe who oppoſed: the ſcheme aſſerted, 


(7 that it would, involve the factors in ſuch hard- 


ſhips, that they would not be able to continue 
the trade : that it would be dangerous to the 
liberties of the ſubject, as it tended to promote 
a general exciſe: that. it would produce an ad- 
ditional ſwarm of exciſe-officers and warehouſes 
keepers, appointed and paid by the treaſury; 
and by multiplying the dependents of the 
crown, enable it ſtill farther to influence the 
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freedom of elections; and that traders would 
become flaves to exciſemen and warehouſe- 
keepers. After a long and warm debate, the 
motion was carried by a majority of ſixty one 
voices ; and a bill was ordered to be brought * 
in accordingly. This was done on the 4th of | 
April, when it was read the firſt time, and or- 


dered to be read a ſecond on the 11th ; but the 


alarm was now ſpread to the moſt diſtant parts 
of the nation; the cry was, Liberty and 
* property, and no exciſe !” and on the 1oth 
of April the ſherifts, aldermen, and commons 
of London, in a proceſſion of 200 coaches; 


attended by great crouds on foot, went to Weſt» 


minſter-hall with a petition, humbly praying 
to be heard by council againſt the bill: but 
this was carried in the negative by ſo ſmall a 
majority as ſeventeen. The next day petitions 
came from Coventry and Nottingham, againſt 
the bill which were ordered to lie upon the 
table. Mean while, the populace blocked up 
all the avenues to the houſe of commons, in- 
ſulted thoſe members who had voted for the 
miniſtry on this occaſion ; and Sir Robert be- 

n to be in fear of his life, He therefore 


© thought proper to drop the deſign, by moving, 


that the ſecond reading of the bill ſhould be 
poſtponed till the 12th of June. The miſcar- 
riape of this bill, occaſioned the greateſt joy 
and ſatisfaction, and was celebrated with pub- 
lic rejoiciags in London, Weſtminſter, and 
ſome of the principal towns in the kingdom; 
and in the capital, Sir Robert was burned in 
effigy. g 8 


, 1 nM 
On the 13th of June his majeſty went to the 
houſe, and put an end to the ſeſſion, after hav- 
ing paſſed an act for giving 80,0001. to the 
princeſs royal, for her portion, on her marriage 
to the prince of Orange. On the 7th of No- 
vember his highneſs arrived at Greenwich, in 
te Fubbs yatcht, and proceeded in one of the 
king's barges to the Tower ; from whence he 
went in one of his majeſty's coaches to Somers 
fet houſe, and was the next day received by the 
royal family with the greateſt reſpe&. . But the 
prince being taken ill, the marriage was polt- 
poned, and he repaired to Bath for the reco- 
very of his health. An act was afterwards 
paſſed for ſettling 50001. per annum on the 
princeſs royal for life; and on the 14th of 
March i734, the marriage of that princeſs, 
with his ſerene highneſs, was celebrated with 
great magnificence; and this match being a- 
greeable to the nation in general, it occaſioned 
great rejoicings both in town and country: 
EX addreſſes of congratulation were ſent up from 
p all parts to their majeſties, and to the prince 
and princeſs ; and in about a month after, they 
ſet ſail for Holland. | 
In the beginning of the year 1734, the mem- 
bers in the oppoſition again employed their 
eloquence and ahilities in attempting to bring 
in a bill for the repeal of the ſeptennial act, 
and for the more frequent meeting and calling 
= of parliaments. The miniftry inſiſted upon the 
encreaſe of Papiſts and Jacobites, which ren- 
' dered it dangerous to weaken the hands of the 
government, and challenged the oppoſition to 
; Ts produce 
| 5 
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produce one inſtance, in which the leaſt en- 
croachment had been made on the liberties of 
the people, ſince the ſeptennial a& took place. 
In anſwer to this it was aſſerted, that the ſep- 
tennial act itſelf was an encroachment on the 
rights of the people; an act paſſed by a parlia- 
ment 'that made itſelf ſeptennial ; that, during 
the continuance of that parliament, ſeveral ſe- 
vere: laws had been enacted, by one of which, 
a man might be removed, in caſe of treaſon, 
and tried in any, place, where the jury might 
be favourable to the crown; and where the pri- 
ſoners witneſſes could not or dare not come: 
by another, a juſtice of the peace was empow- 
ered to put the beſt ſubjects to immediate 
death, after reading a prodlamation againſt ri- 
ots: that the South Sea ſcheme was eſtabliſhed 


+> © 4% 


Poland, The emperor, the czarina, and the 
king of Pruflia, eſpouſed the intereſt of 'the 
Saxon; the king of France ſupported the pre- 

pr Y | tenſions 
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tenfions of his father-in-law. Though the 
Pruſſians entered Poland with an army of 
50,000 men, Staniſlaus, who had come pri- 
vately into Poland, was eleQed king by the in- 
trigues of the primate, but was ſoon obliged 
to fly the kingdom ; and Auguſtus being choſen 
and proclaimed king, his Saxon troops entered 
the kingdom. i 

Mean while the French king concluded a 


1 treaty with Spain and Sardinia; by which theſe 


powers agreed to declare war againſt the em- 
peror. The French army, commanded by the 
duke of Berwick, paſſed the Rhine, and be- 
ſieged and took fort Kehl. The king of Sar- 
dinia being joined by a body of French forces, 


commanded by marſhal de Villars in Italy, took 


Tortona, Novara, Pavia, Milan, and ſome o- 
ther places, before the concluſion of the year 
1 * 4 . 
= vain did the emperor implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of the maritime powers. The Dutch ſoon 
entered into a neutrality with France; and the 
Engliſh counſels being ＋ were employed in 
mediations, inſtead of affording the deſired aſ- 
ſiſtance. The French troops on the Rhine 
bore down ail reſiſtance; and the count de Bel- 
liſle beſieged and took Trererbach. The duke 
of Berwick, at the head of 60,000 men, in- 
veſted Philipſburg, while prince Eugene was 
- obliged to remain on the defenſive, in the 
ſtrong camp at Heilbron, On the 12th of 
June 1734, the duke of Berwick, in viſiting 
the trenches, was killed by a cannon-ball, and 
the command devolved upon the marquis d' Aſ- 
Vol. XIII. L GE: feldt, 
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feldt, who carried on the ſiege with equal vi- 

gour and capacity. Prince Eugene having re- 

inforced his army, marched towards the French 

lines; hut ſound them ſo ſtrong, that he would 

not hazard an attack; and all his military ta- 

lents could not enable him to relieve the be- 

ſieged. At length Philipſburg ſubmitted, and 

prince Eugene retired to Heidelberg. 5 

Phe imperial arms were not more ſucceſsful 

in Italy. The infant Don Carlos had received 
ſo many invitations from the Neapolitan nobi- 

lity, that he reſolved to take poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, and entered the capital, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people; while the count 

de Viſcompti, the German viceroy, finding 

himſelf unable to cope with the invaders, re- 

tired, after having thrown ſuccours into Gaeta 
and Capua. He aſſembled the militia, and 

formed a camp at Barletta. The count de 

Montemar marched againſt him with a body of 

forces; and on the 25th of May defeated him 
at Bitonto in Apuglia, where the Imperialiſts 

were entirely routed, and many principal offie 
cers taken priſoners. Don Carlos being pro- 
claimed king of Naples, reduced Gaeta, and 
all the other parts of the kingdom that were 
garriſoned with the Imperial troops. He then 
invaded Sicily with an army of 20,000 men, 

under his victorious general the count de Mon- 

temar, whom he had created duke of Biionto; 
who being favoured by the natives, proceeded 
in his conqueſts with great rapidity ; and the 
Spaniards became poſſeſſed of the whole king- 
dom, except Meſſina, Syracuſe, * 
| | | wnen 
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when the infant viſiting the iſland in perſon, 
reduced it almoſt without oppoſi tion. 
While Don Carlos was thus employed in the 
conqueſt of Naples and Sicily, the Imperialiſts 
were hard preſſed in Lombardy, by the united 
forces. of France and Savoy, At length the 
marſhal de Coigny, who commanded the forces 
of the confederates,. was attacked by count 
Merci, the Imperial general, who charged in 
perſon at the head of his troops, and was kil- 
Ted ſoon after the battle began. But the prince 
of Wirtemberg aſſuming the command, both 
armies fought with great obſtinacy, from eleven 
in the forenoon till four in the afternoon, when 


the Imperialiſts retired, leaving ooo men dead 


on the field of battle. The loſs of the alhes 
was alſo very conſderable. Some time after 
the Imperial forces, now commanded by count 
Konigſegg, ſurprized the quarters of marſhal 
de Brogho, who, with great difficulty, eſcaped 


in his ſhirt 5 while the French retired wich ſach 


precipitation, that they left all their baggage 
behind, and above 2000 were taken priſoners. 
They afterwards polted themſelves under the 
walls of Guaſtalla, where they were vigoroufly 
attacked by the Imperialiſts, and a general en- 


4 gagement enſued, which laſted ſix hours, till 


at length the Imperialiſts retreated, after hav- 
ing loſt 5000 men, including the prince of 
Wir:emberg, with many other officers of diſ- 
tinction. Nor was the loſs ſuſtained by the 
French much inferior. 

In the mean while the French court paid fo 
little regard to the Engliſh, that in the —_— 
1 0 L 2 N 0 
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of November, an edi& was publiſhed at Paris, 
commanding all the Britiſh ſubje&s in France, 
who were not in actual employment, from the 
age of eighteen to fifty, either to quit the 
kingdom in fifteen days, or to enliſt in ſome of 
the Iriſh regiments, on pain of being treated 
as vagabonds, and ſent to the pallies. This 
edict was executed with ſuch rigour, that the 
rifons of Paris were crouded with the ſubjects 
f Great Britain, who were taken by ſurprize ; 
and being cut off from all communication with 
their friends, muſt have periſhed by cold and 
hunger, had not they been relieved by the cha- 
rity of the Janſenifts : but the earl of Walde- 
rave, ambaſſador from the king of Great 
itain, made ſuch - vigorous remonſtrances to 
the French miniſtry, upon this outrage againſt 
= nation with whom they had been ſo long in 
alliance, that they thought proper to ſet the 
priſoners at liberty, and to publiſh another e- 
dict, which explained away the meaning of the 
imer? e ret the "oy 
While affairs were thus carried on upon the 
continent, the king of Great Britain augment- 
ed his land-forces; and warm conteſts were 
maintained in electing members for the new 
parliament, The two houſes afſembled on the 
14th of January; and Mr. Onflow was re- 
elected ſpeaker. The king, in his ſpeech at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, obſerved, that he 
had concerted with the States- General, ſach 
meaſures as were thought moſt adviſeable for 
their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the 
peace of Europe; and alſo for employing, with- 
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put loſs of time, their joint and earneſt in- 
ſtances, to bring matters to a ſpeedy. and happy 
accommodation, He obſerved, that while ma- 
ny of the principal powers of Europe were ag» 
tually engaged in a war, Great Britain muſt be 
more or leſs affeted with the conſequences; 
and as the beſt concerted meaſures were liable 
to uncertainty, the nation ought to be prepared 
againſt all events; and he hoped, that his 
good ſubjects would not repine at the neceſſary 
means of procuring the bleſſings of peace, or 
of putting him in a condition to act that part, 


which it might be neceſſary for him to take, 


Upon this the houſe voted, that the land forces 
ſhould be augmeneed to 2 5,744 effective men, 
and zo, ooo ſhould be raiſed for the ſea ſervice, 
But theſe reſolutions were not taken without 
very warm diſputes. The miniſters opponents 
producing, every argument. they could advance 
againſt a ſtanding army, and oppoſing, with 
extraordinary ardour, this. augmentation, as a 
monſtrous ſtride towards the eſtabliſhment of 
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arbitrary power. 


On the 15th of May his majeſty put an end 
to the ſeſſion, and two days afier, ſet out for 
his German dominions, after having appointed 
the queen regent. The good underſtanding 
between the courts of Madrid and Liſbon, had 
a little before been deſtroyed by a ſingular in - 
cident. The domeſtics of the Portugueſe am- 
baſſador at Madrid having reſcued a criminal 
from the officers of juſtice, all thoſe concerned 
were, by the order of the king of Spain, drag- 
cir- 
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circumſtances of rigour and diſgrace. His 
Portugueſe majeſty reſenting this affront, or- 
dered repriſals to be 1 5 upon the ſervants of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Liſbon, The two 
miniſters abruptly withdrew to their reſpective 
courts, and the two monarchs exprefſed their 
mutual reſentments. The king of Spain af- 
ſembled a body of troops on the frontiers of 
Portugal; and his Portugueſe majeſty applied 
for aſſiſtance to the king of Great Britain. An 
envoy extraordinary was diſpatched to London, 
and ſucceeded in his commiſſion : for, ſoon af- 
ter the king's departure, Sir John Norris failed 
from Spithead with a powertul fleet, in order 
to protect the Portugueſe againſt the Spaniards, - 
and on the gth of June arrived at Liſbon, where 
he was welcomed as a deliverer. Mr, Keene, 
the Britiſh envoy at the court of Spain, in- 
formed his Catholic majeſty, that this fleet was 
ſent to guard the coaſt of Portugal from in- 
ſults, and ſecure the Braſil fleet, in which the 
- merchants of Great Britain were deeply inter- 
eſted. It is probable, that this ſtep prevented 
a rupture between the two, crowns, = diſpoſed | 
the Fin 18 of Spain to liſten to terms of accom- 
_— OO. 
The war now began to be carried on with 
leſs vigonr, both in Germany and Italy: to- 
wards' the cloſe of the year, the parties engage 
ed agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms; and the 
next year a peace was ſigned by ail the powers 
at war; in which it was agreed, that France 
ſhould reſtore all the places taken from the em- 
pire: that the dutch) of Tuſcany thould be 
given 
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iven to the duke of Lorraine, after the death 
of the grand duke; at which time Lorraine 
was to be put into the hands of his molt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, and remain annexed to the French 
monarchy : that Staniſlaus ſhould be acknow- 
ledged king of Poland, enjoy all the honours 
of a crowned head, and then refign that king- 
dom voluntarily, in favour of king. Auguſtus, 
who ſhould reſtore all Staniſlaus's eſtates in Po- 
land: that Staniſlaus ſhould have the immedi- 


ate poſſeſſion of Lorraine and Barr ; and that 


Don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged king of Na- 
ples and Sicily. 2 . 
In 1736 the act of ſames I. againſt conjura- 
tion and witchcraft, was repealed; and the fa- 
mous act for laying a duty « ut the retailers 
of ſpirituous liquors, commonly called the Gin 
AR, was, after long and warm debates, paſled 
into a law, That act took place on the 29th 
of September following, when it being appre- 
hended, that the putting a check upon the ſale 
of that pernicious liquor, by which the lower 
part of the people were then much debauched, 
would occaſion great diſturbances, a double 
guard was mounted at Kenſington, the guards 
at St. James's and Whitehall were reinforced ; 
2 guard was placed at the houſe of Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, who had been the 
principal promoter of the bill; a detachment 
of life-guards and horſe-grenadier-guards pa- 
raded in Covent Garden; and other methods 
were taken to ſuppreſs any tumult that might 
ariſe on that occaſion ; but happily every thing 
remained in the utmoſt tranquility, In this 
Es | ſeſſion 
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Teffion was alſo paſſed the Mortmain Act, the 
Smuggling Act, and an act for building a bridge 


= * A. 85 7 ben, 1 200 
On the 15th of April his royal hi (x 
Frederick rifice of Wales, £4 2 to 
her ſerene highneſs Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe 
Gotha, Who arrived from Germany two days 

efore. This event was, followed by extraor- 
dinary rejoicings, and congratulations from bot 
Houſes of parliament, the city of London, — 
the two univerſities. But in the next year, there 
unhappily aroſe a breach between them and the 
king. The princeſs had advanced to the laſt 
month of her pregnancy before the king and 
bo were informed of her being with child, 

he was twice conveyed from Hampton-court 
to St, James's palace, when' her labour pains 
were ap roaching, and was atlength delivered 
of a princeſs *, in about two hours after her 
arrival, The king being informed of this e- 
vent, ſent the earl of Eſſex to the prince to 
expreſs his diſpleaſure at his royal highneſs's 
conduct, which he conſidered as an indignity 
offered to himſelf and the queen: to inform 
him, that his whole conduct had for ſome time 
been ſo void of duty, that he had reaſon to be 
highly offended with him, and till he withdrew 
his regard and confidence from thoſe by whoſe 
advice he had acted in this undutiful manner, 
he ſhould not reſide in the palace: it was there- 
fore his majeſty's pleaſure, that he and his fa- 
mily ſhould leave St. James's, when it could be 


* 


9 


* 


This princeſs was named Auguſta, 
done 
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done without prejudice or inconvenience to the 
princeſs. In obedience to this order, the prĩnes 
retired to Kew ; and his majeſty ordered, that 


8e none of the prince's attendants ſhould be ad- 
'; FF mitted at court. Some time before, a motion 
ls, bad been made in the houſe of commons for 
0 FF encreafing the ſettlement of the prince, which 
woas only 50,0001. to 100,000 1, beſides. the 
revenue ariſing from the principality of Wales. 


7 


It was repreſented, that the late king had al - 
X lowed that ſum to his preſent majeſty when 


P 
.. 
8 


prince of Wales; and that ſuch à ſettlement 
was conformable to the practice of former 
times, and neceſſary to the 1ndependency of the 
2X heir apparent to the crown. This motion met 
with a vigorous oppoſition. from Sir Robert 
. Walpole, who urged the largeneſs of his pre- 
ſent majeſty's family, when, prince of Wales; 
and repreſented the motion as an encroachment 

on the prerogative, and an officious intermed- 
dling in the king's family affairs. The ſuppor» 
ters of the motion obſerved, in return, that the 
allowance of only 50,000 l. was not ſufficient 
= to defray the prince's ann ual expences, which, 
dy his majeſty's own regulation, amounted to 
XZ 63,0001. The motion was, however, rejected 
by the majority: though in the ſame ſeſſion an 
= at paſſed for ſettling a dowry of 50,0001. a 
year on the princeſs o Wales. , 0-4 
In July, a moſt daring inſult againſt the go- 
vernment and the courts of juſtice, was com- 
mitted in Weſtminſter-hall, while thoſe courts 
were ſitting: the Gin act, the Mortmaĩn: act, the 
Weſtminſter-bridge, and Smuggling-aQs, with 
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an act which had lately paſſed for borrowing 
600, ooo l. from the ſinking fund, being in- 


un powder with a loud report, and diſperſed; 

alf burned, to the great terror of the judges 
and the counſel, who were then pleading. For 
this offence, one Nixon, a non-juring clergys 
man, was apprehended ; and being afterwards 
conyicted, was ſentenced to pay 200 marks, to 
be impriſoned during five'years, to give ſecu- 
_ rity for his good behaviour for five years after, 
and to be brought ap to the ſeveral courts then 
fitting, with a libel round his head, denoting 


his crime. | E129 
DODne of the moſt extraordinary affairs which 
happened this year, and which drew after it 
very ſerious conſequences, was that of captain 
Porteons, commander of the city-guard of E- 
dinburgb, who, aſſiſted with his men at the 
execution of a ſmuggler, and being provoked 
by the inſalts of the populace, who pelted him 
and his men with ſtones, raſhly ordered them 
to fire upon the croud, without uſing the pres» 


itate order, ſeveral innocent perſons loſt their 
wes, and others were wounded, For this 
cruel action Porteous was committed to priſon, 


tence of death, which was to have been put in 
execution on the 8th of Septeniber. But up- 
on his petition to the queen, then regent, his 
| {ſentence was reſpited for fix weeks. The com 
mon people of Edinburgh reſented this lenity 
ſnewn to a criminal, who was the object of their 

| | | higheſt 


cloſed in a paper parcel, were blown up with 


vious formalities of the law; by which preci- 


tried for murder, convicted, and received ſen- 


N 
*1 
* 
$7; 


| 
Y 
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higheſt reſentment, and reſolved to wreak their 
vengeance on Porteous, by depriving him of 
life on the very day which the judges; had aps 
pointed for his execution. On the 7th, about 
ten at night, the people aſſembled in different - 
bodies, and locked the gates of the city, to 

event the admiſſion of the troops that were: 

nartered in the ſuburbs, ſurprized and difs 
armed the town-guard, beat an alarm, broke 
open the priſon door, dragged Porteous from 
thence, and early in the next morning hanged 
him on a ſign, and then quietly diſperſed te 
their ſeveral habitations. From the boldneſs, 


ſecrecy, and ſucceſs of this enterprize, it was 


believed, thatyjit was conducted by perſons a- 
bove the vulgar rank; and though a reward of 
200 l. was offered by proclamation for the diſs 
covery of any perſon who acted in this tragedy, - 
no diſcovery was made. In the enſuing ſeſſion 
of parliament, this affair was brought before 
the houſe of lords; when lord Carteret in- 
ſifted. upon this murder as a flagrant inſult 


upon the government, as well as a violation of 


the public peace. He appeared to think, that 
the magiſtrates had encouraged the riot, and 
that the city had forfeited its charter ; he theres, 
fore propoſed a minute enquiry into the parti- 
culars of the affair. He was ſeconded by the 
duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of Ilay; tho? 
this laſt nobleman differed in opinion from him, 
in thinking that the charter of the city could 
not juſtly be forfeited by the fault of the ma- 
giſtracy. Great debates enſued in the houſe of 
lords, and afterwards in the houſe of com- 


mons; 
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- mons, notwithſtanding which a bill paſſed, by 


which a fine of 20001. was laid on the city; 
and the provoſt of Edinburgh was incapacitated 
from holding any office of magiſtracy, either in 
Edinburgh, or in any other town in Great- 
Britain. 

In the ſame ſeſſion, a bill was brought in to 
limit the number of playhouſes ; to ſubject all 
dramatic. works to the inſpection of the lord 
chamberlain, and to compel the writers of theſe 


performances to take out a licenſe for every 


roduction, before it could appear on the ſtage. i 
— a vigorous oppoſition, this 
bill paſſed through both houſes, with extraor- 
dinary diſpatch, and obtained the royal aſſent. 


On the 2oth of November, 1737, at ſeven 1 


in the evening, died of a mortification in her 


bowels, Wilheimina Carolina, queen conſort of 3 


Great Britain, in the 55th year of her age, to | 


the inexpreſſible grief of his majeſty, the royal 
family, and the whole nation. She was re- 
gretted as a princeſs endowed with uncommon i 


abilities, and poſſeſſed of many great and ami- 
able qualifications, and as a pattern of conju- 


gal virtue. Her remains were interred with 0 
great ſolemnity, on the 17th of December, in 


a new vault, in Henry the Seventh's chapel, in 


Weſtminſter abbey. 


On the 24th of January, 1738, his majeſty 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſhort 
ſpeech, and each houſe preſented a warm ad- 
dreſs of condolence on the queen's death, Af- 


ter warm debates on a ſtanding army, in which 


thoſe who oppoſed the miniſtry enceavoured in 
| vain 


err 8 R 6 r U. 13 


5 to have the forces reduced, a petition was 


preſented in relation to the depredations of the 
Spaniards in America. The Spaniards; ever 


fince the treaty of Seville, . diſputed: the 


nu of the Engliſb to cut logwood in «the: 
Campeachy, and to gather ſalt in thewllz 


of Tortuga; tho? that right was — 


ed by implication, in all the treaties which hall 


been lately concluded between the two nations. 
The captains of the Spaniſh guarda coſtas had 
ſeized and detained a great number of Britiſh 
veſſels, impriſoned their crews, and conſiſca- 
ted their cargoes, in violation of treaties, and 


in defiance of common juſtice and humanity. 
Not but that the Spaniards had, in their turn, 
reaſon to complain of the illicit commerce car- 
ried on by the Engliſh traders. in Jamaica, and 


other iſlands, with their ſubjects on the conti - 


nent of America. But this could not juſtify the 
unprovoked depredations and cruelties commit- 
ted by the commanders. of the guarda- coſtas. 


Walpole was very averſe to a War, from his 


knowing that France and Spain were now cloſe- 
ly united by politics, as well as hy conſangui- 
nity; and he made no doubt that, in caſe of a 

rupture, they would join their forces. againſt 


Gxreat- Britain. However, petitions were deli- 
vered to the houſe, by merchants from different 


parts of the kingdom, expatiating on the vio- 
lences to which they had been expoſed, and 
imploring the relief of parliament» Among 
theſe was the caſe of captain Jenkins, maſter of 
a Scotch merchant ſhip, who being boarded by 
a a Spanlh. gua:da-coſta, was treated in the molt 

Vor. XIII. M bar- 
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barbarous manner. The Spaniards, after hav- 
ing rummayed his veſſel for what they termed 
contraband goods, without finding any thing 
to juſtify their ſearch, inſulted Jenkins with the 
moſt opprobrious language, and cutting off one 
of his ears, bade him carry it to his king, and 
tell him, they would ſerve him in the ſame 
manner ſhould an opportunity ofter : they then 
tortured him with the moſt ſhocking cruelty, and 
even threatened him with immediate death. 
Theſe papers being referred to a committee of 
the whole houſe, this innocent ſufferer was exa= 
mined, and being aſked by' a member, what 
he thought when he found himſelf in the hands 
of ſuch barbarians ? he bravely anſwered, '<* I 
recommended my ſoul to God, and my cauſe 
to my country. The behaviour of this ho- 
neſt ſeaman, the ſight of his ear, which was 
produced, with his account of the indignities 
offered to the nation and ſovereign of Great 
Britain, filled the houſe with indignation. Mr. 
Pulteney expatiated upon the wanton cruelty 
and injuſtice of the Spaniards ;' demonſtrated 
from treaties the right of the Britt traders to 
the logwood of Campeachy, and the ſalt of 
Tortuga; exclaimed againſt the puſillanimity 
of the min ſter, and moved for ſuch reſolutions 
as would evince the reſentment of an injured 
nation, and the vigour of a Britiſh parliament. 
Theſe reiolutions were warmly combated by 
Sir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, that they 
would fruſtrate the miniſter's negociations, in- 
trench upon the king's prerogative, and preci- 
Pitate the nation into an unneceſſary and ex- 
penſive 
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injuries ſuſtained by his trading ſubjects in 
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penſive war. In the mean time the houſe of 
lords preſented an humble addreſs to his ma- 
Jeſty, with their reſolutions with reſpect to the 
undoubted rights of the nation to a free naviga- 
tion in America, and againſt the depredations 
and cruelties of the Spaniards ; and concluded 
with promiſing his majeſty, that in caſe his 
powerful inſtances for procuring reparation, ſa- 
tisfaction, and future ſecurity to his injured 
ſuhjects, ſhould fail of their due effect on the 
court of Spain, they would zealouſly and chear- 


fully concur in all ſuch mealures as ſhould be- 


come neceſſary for the ſupport of his majeſty's 


*Honour, and the preſervation of the navigation 


and commerce of the- kingdom. His mee. ; 
in his anfwer, expreſſed his ſenſibility of the 


„ 


America, and aſſured them of his care to 5 


cure ſatisfaction and reparation for their Io es, 


and ſecurity for their future navigation. The 


addreſs of the houſe of commons, and the 
N anſwer, were much to the ſame effect. 


On the 4th of June, 1738, the princeſs of 
Wales was delivered of his preſent majeſty, 


"whoſe birth was celebrated with uncommon re- 


Joicings ; addreſſes of congratulation were pre- 


ſented to the king by the two univerſities, and 
' almoſt all the cities and towns of the kingdom. 
But the prince of Wales ſtill laboured under 
his majeſty's diſpleaſure; and no perſon who 
' viſited the prince was admitted to the court of 
St. James's. His royal highneſs was diveſted of 


all the external marks of royalty, and lived like 


„„ + 0 , 


2 a private nobleman, cultivating the virtues of a 


M 2 private 


| 
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private life, and the enjoyment of conjugal fe- 
icity. | A 
In the mean time, rear-admiral Haddock ſet 
fail for America, in order to give weight to the 
negociations of the Britiſh miniſter at the court 

of Madrid. The ſeſſion of parliament was 
| opened on the firſt of February, 1739, when 
the king informed both houſes in his ſpeech, 
| that he had concluded a convention with the 
king of Spain, who had obliged himſelf to 
make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjeQs for their 
loſſes, by certain ſtipulated payments: that 
plenipotentiaries were appointed for regulating 
the grievances and abuſes which: had hitherto 
| - Interrupted the commerce of Great Britain in 
© the American ſeas; and for ſettling all matters 
| in diſpute, in ſuch a manner, as for the future 
| to prevent and remove all new cauſes of com- 
plaint. The convention was ſoon after pub- 
liſhed, in which it was agreed, that within fix 
weeks after the day on which the ratifications 
Were exchanged, two miniſters plenipotentiaries 
| mould meet at Madrid, finally to regulate the 
| pretenſions of the two crowns, with reſpeC to 
the trade and navigation in America, and to 
the limits of Florida and Carolina: that his Ca- 
tholic majeſty ſhould pay to the king of Great 
11 80H | Britain, the ſum of 95,0001. ſterling, for a ba- 

| 
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1 | lance due to the crown and ſubjects of Great- 
wi { Britain, after deduCting-the demands of the 
1 ” crown and ſubjects of Spain; and that his Catho- 
lic majeſty ſhould cauſe that ſum to be paid at 
London, within four months after the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged. This was the * 
N | of 
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of the convention, which alarmed the mer- 
chants and traders of Great Britain, filled the 
people with indignation, and raiſed a general 
outcry againſt the miniſter, | 1 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were now 
turned upon the houſe of commons. The two 
contending parties ſummoned their whole 
ſtrength for the approaching diſpute z and on 
the.day appointed for conſidering the conven- 
tion, four hundred members had taken their 


ſeats by eight in the morning. Several days 
and; abtain- 


were employed in reading 8 e 
ing information: at lengch beats Valpole 


having launched out in praiſe of che conven- 

tion, moved for an addreſs. of approbation td 
his majeſty. Now all the officers and adherents | 
of the prince of Wales joined in the oppoſition ;_ 

and he himſelfſatin the galleryto hear thedebates. 
Sir Thomas Sanderſon, treaſurer to his royal 
highneſs, obſerved, that the Spaniards, by this 
convention, inſtead of giving us reparation, had 
obliged us to give them a, general releaſe. 
They had not even allowed the word ſatisfaQtion. 
to be ſo much as mentioned in the treaty. Even 
the Spaniſh pirate, who had cut off the ear of 


captain Jenkins, and uſed. the moſt inſulting - 


expreſſion towards the perſon of the king ; an 
expreſſion which no man who had a regard for 
his ſovereign could ever forgive; even this fel- 
low was ſuffered to enjoy the fruits of his ra- 
pine, and remained a living teſtimony of the 
cowardly tameneſs and mean ſubmiſſion of Great 
Britain, and of the triumphant haughtineſs 


and ſtubborn pride of Spain. Mr, Pitt alſo de- 
| M 3 clwaimed 
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claimed, with great energy, againſt the con- 
vention, as infecure, unfatisfa@ory, and diſ- 
honourable to Great Britain ; 
The miniſters, in vindication of the conven- 
tion, aſſerted, that the. ſatisfaction granted by 
Spain, was adequate to the injury received : 
that it was only the preliminary of a treaty that 
would remove all cauſes of complaint: that 
war was always expenſive and detrimental to a 
trading nation, as well as uncertain in its events: 
that France and Spain would certainly join their 
forces, in caſe of a rupture with Great Britain; 
and that war would favour the cauſe and de- 
ſigns of a Popiſh pretender, - 'The houſe, upon 
a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; but when a 
motion was made for its being recommitted, the 
two parties renewed the engagement with re- 
doubled eagerneſs and impetuoſity. Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, poured all 
the thunder of their eloquence againſt the in- 
ſolence of Spain, and the conceffions of the 
Britiſh miniſtry. Sir Robert Walpole exerted. - 
all his fortitude and dexterity in detence of him- 
ſelf and his meaſures ; and the queſtion being 
put, the reſolutions for the addrets were carried 
by a ſmall majority. To ſuch a degree of mu- 
tual animoſity were both ſides inflamed, that 
the moſt eminent members of the minority left 
the houſe, and returned no more to it during 
that ſeſſion. ; eee 
The diſpute on the ſame ſubjeR, in the houſe 
of lords, was maintained with equal warmth : ' 
it was learned, long, and carried on with great 
ipirit ; but ended alſo in the defeat of thoſe 
who 
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mons, by loudly condemning all the 


W 


agreed to thank his majeſty for his gracious 


condeſcenſion in laying the convention before 


them, and acknowledged his great prudence in 
bringing the demands of his ſubjects for their 
paſt Ioſſes to a final adjuſtment: at the ſame 
time they aſſured his majeſty, that in caſe his 


houſe would heartily and zealouſly concur in all 


| ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary to vindi- 


cate his majeſty's honour, and to preſerve to 
his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all thoſe 
rights to which they were entitled by treaty and 


| the law of nations. At the head of thoſe who 
$ voted againft the addreſs, was the prince of 


Wales: and his example was followed 'by ſix 
dukes, twenty-two earls, four viſcounts, eigh- 
teen barons, four biſhops, and fixteen proxies; 
and a ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed 
by thirty-nine peers. | 
Notwithſtandlng the parliamentary ſanction 


thus given to the convention, the rumour of a 


war with Spain revived : for ſeveral meaſures 


taken by the government encouraged the hopes 
and expectations of the people. An Engliſh 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean took two rich 
| Caracca ſhips : the king iſſued orders for aug- 


menting his land- forces, and raiſing a body of 


| marines; and many ſhips were put into com- 
miſhon ; while admiral Vernon was ſent to the 
{ Weſt Indies, to aſſume the command of a ſqua- 

dron in thoſe ſeas. This gentleman had ren- 


dered himſelf conſiderable in the houſe of com- 
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who ſtigmatized the treaty; and the houſe 


— 


juſt expectations ſhould not be anſwered, the 
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of the miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments, without reſpect of perſons. He was 
eſteemed a good officer; and his boiſterous 
manner, ſeemed to enhance his character. 
Having once commanded a ſquadron in Jamai- 
ca, he was well acquainted with thoſe ſeas ; 
and in a debate on the inſults committed by the 
Spaniards, affirmed that Porto Bello, on the 
- Spaniſh main, might be eaſily taken with only 
ſix ſhips. This was ecchoed from the mouths 
of all the members in the oppoſition ; ard the 
miniſter, in order to appeaſe the clamours of 
the people, ſent him as commander in chief to 
the Weſt. Indies. | | 

In the mean while, his Catholic majeſty hav- 
ing ordered all the Britiſh ſhips in his habours 


to be ſeized, the king of England declared war 


againſt Spain on the 23d of October. In this 
declaration, his majeſty charged the king of 
Spain with breaking the late convention, by 
not paying in the time appointed, the ſtipula- 
ted ſum admitted to be due to the ſubjeas of 
Great Britain. þ 

The beginning of the year 1740 was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a moit intenſe froſt, which began 
on Chriſtmas-day, and continued till the latter 
end of February. The Thames was frozen 
over, and a mul.itude of people dwelled upon 
it in tents. A great number of booths were 


erected for the entertainment of the populace z 


a kind of fair was kept upon it,” and an ox 
roaſted whole upon the ice. As the naviga- 
tion was entirely ſtopped, the watermen and 
fiſhermen, with all who work in the open air, 

_ were 
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were deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence; and 
a ſtop was put to many kinds of manufactures, 
from its being impracticable to carry them on. 
The price of all ſorts of proviſions roſe to a 
great height; even water was fold in the ſtreets 
of London ; and the poor could neither obtain 
food, or ſapply themſelves with coals or other 
fuel, which advanced in proportion to the ſe- 
verity and continuance of the froſt. In this 
ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many unhappy families muſt 
have. periſhed by cold and hunger, had not 
thoſe in eaſy circumſtances been inſpired with 


a remarkable ſpirit of compaſſion and buma- 
nity. The ſtreets were crouded with beggars, 


who were every where relieved with a liberal 
hand ; and, to the honour of the Engliſh na» 
tion, uncommon . pains were taken to diſcover 
and reheve thoſe ſtill more unhappy objects, 
who, from motives of falſe pride or ingenuous 
ſhame, ſtrove to conceal their miſeries. The 
ſolitary habitations of the widow, the father. 
leſs, and the unfortunate, were viſited by thoſe 
who felt for the woes of their fellow creatures; 
and to ſuch as refuſed to receive a portion of 
the public charity, the neceſſaries of life were 
privately conveyed, in a manner that could leaſt 
ſhock their delicacy. | 

This ſcene of diſtreſs was ſoon followed by 
joy and triumph. On the 13th of March, a 
ſhip” arrived from vice-admiral Vernon, with 
an account of his having taken, on the 21ſt 
and 22d of November, -the town and forts of 
Porto Bello, with fix ſhips only : that he had 
blown up the fortifications, ſpiked up above 


eighty 
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eighty iron can non, and brought away a great 
number of braſs ordnance, and much ammu- 
nition, leaving the harbour quite open and 
defenceleſs. 'This was no ſooner known, than 
Bonfires blazed in every ſtreet, and the houſes 
were illuminated: the lords and commons Join-= 
ed in an addreſs of congratulation upon this 
ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The commons 
granted every thing that the crown thought 
proper to demand; provided for 28,000 lan 
forces, with 6000 mariners; and enabled his 
majeſty to equip a very powerful navy. 
About the ſame time the king communicated 
to the houſe his intentions of marrying the 
princeſs Mary to prince Frederick of Hefle 
Caſſel; on which the commons unanimouſ] 
granted 40, ooo 1. for her fortune; and in May 
the ceremony of the nome was celebrate 
by*proxy ; the duke of Cumberland repreſent- 
ing the prince of Heſſe; and in June the 
princeſs embarked for the continent. About 
the ſame time a ſloop arrived from admiral 
Vernon, who, ſince his adventure at Porto 
Bello, had bombarded Carthagena, and taken 
the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river of Cha- 
gre, in the neighbourhood of his former con- 
queſt. In June alſo died Frederick William, 
king of Pruſſia, who was ſucceeded by Frede- 
rick, hiseldefl ſon, who afterwards diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf as a warrior and legiſlator, and is 
ſtill ſeated on the throne, | 
In the mean time preparations were vigo- 
rouſly carried on. in England. A camp was 
formed on Houn{low-heath, and 6000 mariners 
| lately 
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lately levied, were encamped in the iſle of 


Wight, in order to be embarked for-the Weſt 
Indies. At the ſame time intelligence being 
received, that a ſtrong fleet of Spaniſh ſhips 
of war waited at Ferrol for orders to proceed 
to their American ſettlements, Sir John Norris 
ſailed. with a powerful fleet, to diſpute their 


voyage. Sir John hoiſted his flag on board the 


Victory, in which his royal highneſs, the duke 
of Cumberland, embarked as a volunteer; 
but the Lion running foul of the Victory, did 
her ſome damage, wich forced the fleet to pur 
back; and the wind diſappointing ſeveral o- 
ther attempts to ſail, they were obliged to lie 
inactive for the greateſt part of the ſummer 


in Torbay; till advice being received, that the 


French and Spaniſh ſquadrons had failed to the 
Weſt Indies, the deſign againſt Ferrol was laid 

In September, a ſmall ſquadron, command- 
ed by commodore 22 ſet ſail for the South 
Seas, in order to att againſt the enemy on the 
coaſt of Chili and Peru; and co-operate occa- 
fionally with admiral Vernon, acroſs the iſth- 
mus of Darien. A well-laid ſcheme, which 


W was in part ruined by unneceſſary delays and 


unforeſeen accidents. The hopes of the na- 
tion were, however, chiefly centered in a for- 
midable armament deſigned for the northern 
coaſt, of New Spain, and the other Spaniſh 
ſettlements on that fide of the Atlantic. A 
body of the marines, and detachments from 
ſome old regiments, were embarked in October 
at the iſle of Wight, under the GY * 
: lor 
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lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved ho- 
nour, and great experience in the art of war; 
and ſailed under the convoy of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, with a fleet of twenty- ſeven ſhips of the 
line, beſides fire ſhips, bomb-ketches, frigates, 
and tenders. | They were likewiſe furniſhed 
with hoſpital-ſhips and ftore-ſhips, loaded with 
proviſions, ammunition, and all ſorts of war- 
like implements. Never was an armament 
more completely equipped, and never had the 
nation more reaſon” to 204: tor 6 
ſucceſs. 5 
At this time deppen an event, Which 
ſpread the flames of war over great part of Eu- 
rope. The emperor Charles VI. che laſt prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria; died at Vienna, on 
the 2oth of October, and was ſucceeded in his 
. hereditary dominions, by the arch-dutcheſs, 
Maria Tereſa, his eldeſt daughter, who was 
married to the grand duke of Tuſcany. But 
th ugh her ſueceſſion, is virtue of the prag- 
matic ſanction, was guarantied by all the powers 
of Europe, it produced ſuch conteſts as kindled 
a dreadful war in the empire. No ſooner was 
the voung king of Pruſſia informed of the em- 
He s death, than he entered Sileſia at the 
ead of 20 00 men. At the ſame time the 
elector of Bavaria reſuſed to acknowledge the 
archdutcheſs as queen of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia; alledging his pretenſions to thoſe coun- 
tries, as the deſcendant of the emperor Ferdi- 
rand 1, who was head ef tho German brauch 
"= the houſe of A de 
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The death of the emperor was, a few days 
after, followed by that of the czarina Anne 


' Iwanowna, who died in the 45th year of her 


age, after having bequeathed her crown to- 
Iwan or John, the infant ſon of her niece, the 
princeſs Anne of Mecklenburg, who had been 
married to Anthony Ulric, duke of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg- Bevern. 

The moſt remarkable incident of the next 
ſeſſion was an open and perſonal attack upon 
the miniſter, who was become extremely un- 
popular. The people were greatly diſſatisfied 
with the taxes under which they laboured, and 
ſaw their burthen daily encreaſing; while no 
effectual attempt had been made to diſtreſs the 
enemy. The king of France, in violation of 
the treaties with England, had ordered the har- 
bour and fortifications of Dunkirk to be re- 
paired : his fleet had failed to the Weſt Indies, 
in conjunction with that of Spain: the mer- 
chants of England began to tremble for Ja- 
maica : commerce was, in a manner, ſuſpend- 
ed by the prefling of ſailors into the ſervice, 
and by the embargo which had been laid upon 
ſhips in all the ports of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Theſe cauſes of popular diſcontent, ad- 
ded to many other complaints which had been 


long repeated againſt the miniſter, and which 


were exaggerated by his enemies with unwea» 
ried induſtry, rendered him at length univer- 
ſally odious. This opportunity was ſeized by 
the country-party ; and Mr, Sandys going up 
to Sir Robert Walpole in the houſe, informed 
him, that on Friday next he ſhould bring a 

Vor, XIII. N charge 
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charge againſt him in public. The miniſter 
appeared ſurprized; but after a ſhort pauſe, 
politely thanked him for this previous notice, 
ſaying, he deſired no favour, but only fair 
play. At the time appointed. Mr. Sandys 


ſtood up, and in a ſtudied ſpeech, entered into 


a long deduction of the miniſter's conduct; 


charged him with having endeavoured: to ſup- 


port his own intereſt, and to erect a kind of 
deſpotic government, by the practice of cor- 
Tuption ; with having betrayed the intereſt and 
honour of Great Britain, in the late conven- 
tion; with having neglected to proſecute the 
war againſt Spain; and concluded with a mo- 
tion for an addreſs to the king, that he would 
be pleaſed to remove Sir Robert Walpole from 
his preſence and councils for ever. Mr. Pel- 


ham, in anſwer, undertook to defend or excuſe 
all the meaſures which the other had condemn» 


ed, Sir John Barnard then entered the lifts a- 
gainſt this champion, and was ſupported! by 
Mr. Pulteney, who: pointed out and expoſed 
all the material errors of the adminiſtration, 
Sir Robert ſpoke with great temper and delibe- 
ration, in his own behalf; and, with reſpect 
to the article of bribery and corruption, ſaid, 
that if any one inſtance had been mentioned; 


if it had been ſhewn, that he ever offered a re - 


ward to any member of either houſe, or ever 


threatened to deprive any member of his vote 


or employment, in order to influence his voting 
in parliament, there might have been ſome 
grounds for this 7 ; but when it was ſo 


generally layed, he did npt know what he 


: | « + -genld 


could ſay to it, unleſs to deny it as generally, 
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and as poſitively as it had been aſſerted. The 
debate laſted till three o'clock in the morning, 
when above ſixty of the country=party having 


retired, the motion was rejected by a great ma. 


jority. 


In the houſe of lords, the duke of Argyle, 


who had by this time reſigned all his places, 


declared open war againſt the 3 In the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, the king's ſpeech was 
no ſooner reported by the chancellor, than this 


nobleman ſtanding up, moved, that a general 


addreſs of thanks ſhould be preſented to his 


' majeſty, inſtead of a recapitulation of every 
paragraph of the king's ſpeech, re-echoed to 


the throne, with expreſſions of blind approba- 
tion, implying a general concurrence with all 
the meaſures of the minifter. On this ſubject 


he ſpoke with aftoniſhing eloquence and impe- 


tuoſity. The motion was upported by lord 
Bathurſt, lord Carteret, the earl of Cheſter- 
field; and lord Gower, who were out- voted by 


the oppoſite party, headed by the duke of New- 


caſtle; and the addreſs was compoſed in the 
uſual ſtrain. Several other motions were made 
with the ſame ill ſucceſs. Among theſe, lord 
Carteret moved for an addreſs, beſeeching his 
majeſty to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his 
preſence and councils for ever ; which produced 


a debate that laſted two days. The ſpeech that 


uſhered in this motion, explained the nature 
of every treaty, whether right or wrong, which 
had been concluded” under the preſent admini- 


C1 ſtration; with the political connections fubfiſt- 
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ing between the different powers in Europe. 
fed the weakneſs and miſconduct of the 
miniſter, both in his foreign and domeſtic 
tranſactions; and was embelliſhed with all the 
ornaments of rhetoric, and warmed with a ſpi- 
Tit of patriotic indignation. 0 
Argyle, the lord Bathurſt, and others, ſeemed 


to be animated with uncommon fervour on this 
ſubject; but the miniſter ſtil} triumphed by dint 
of numbers; yet thirty peers entered à vi- 


gorous proteſt; and from this oppoſition, Wal- 
pole's character and influence ſuſtained ſuch a 
Tude ſhock, that his authority ſeemed to be 


drawing near a period. Immediately after the 


decifion of this conteſt, the duke of Marlbo- 


rough moved for a reſolution, that an attempt 
to inflict any kind of puniſhment on any per- 


ſon, without allowing him an opportunity to 


make his defence, or without any proof of his 8 


having committed any crime or miſdemeanor, 


is contrary to natural juſtice; the fundamental 


laws of the realm, and the ancient eſtabliſmed 


uſage of parliament; and is a high infringe- 


ment of the liberties of the ſubject. He was 
ſeconded by the duke of -Devonſhire and the 


lord Lovell, and oppoſed by lord Gower and 


lord Talbot with great warmth, as an intended 


cenſure on the proceedings of the day; but up- 
on a divifion, the motion was carried. This 
ſeſſion was cloſed on the z5th of April 1744. 
and the king, having appointed a regeney, (ct 
out in May for his German dominions. 
By this time, Sir Chaloner Ogle had pro- 
ceoded to action in the Weſt Indies. He had 


anchored 


* 


The duke of 
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order to take in wood and water, where unhap- 
| by a dyſentery; upon which the command of 
covered, and Sir Chaloner detached an equal 


| ſhips refuſed to bring to, lord Auguſtus Fitz- 
ſäaluted one of them with a broad - ide, 


ed from Europe under the command of the 


treſſing the Engliſh ſhips and colonies. As war 
Was not yet declared between France and Eng- 


aliy excuſed themſelves for the miſtake which 
had happened, and parted as friends, wich 2 


Ihe united fleets conſiſted of twenty · nine ſhips 
9 of the line, with nearly an equal number of 
1 01.3: 3 
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anchored in the neutral iſland of Dominica, in 


ily the gallant lord Cathcart was carried off 
the land forces devolved upon general Went- 


worth. As the fleet ſailed along the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, ſour large ſhips of war wers diſ- 


number to give them chaſe, while he himſelf 
proceeded on his voyage. As thoſe ſtrange 


roy, the commodore of the four Engliſh * 
Aa 


ſmart engagement enſued. They fought dur- 
ing the beſt part of the night, till in the-morn- 
ing the enemy hoiſting their colours, appeared 
to be part of the French fleet, which had ſail- 


marquis d' Antin, with orders to aſſiſt the Spa- 
niſh admiral de Torres in aitacking and diſ- 


land, hoſtilities ceaſed: the Engliſh and French 
commanders complimented: each other, mutu- 


.confiderable loſs of men on both ſides. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, on his arrival at Ja- 
maica, joined vice admiral Vernon, who now 
found himſelf at the head of the moſt formida - 
ble fleet and army that had ever appeared in 
thoſe ſeas, with full power to act at diſcretion, 


J. N frigates, 
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frigates, fire · ſnĩps, and bomb · ketches, plentis 
fully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions and 
ſtores. The number of ſeamen. amounted to 
15. 00; that of the land forces, including the 
American regiment of four hattalions and a 
body of negroes enliſted: at Jamaica, did not 
fall ſnort of 12, 00. On the gth of March 
admiral: Vernon having ſailed: to Carthagena, 
the troops were lanced on the iſland of Tierra 
Bomba, near the mouth of the harbour of 
Boca - chica, which was ſurprizingly fortified 
with caſtles, batteries, chains, cables, and ſhips 
of war. The Britiſh forces erected a battery on 
more, with which they made a breach in the 
principal fort, while the admiral ſent in a num- 
ber of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy. 
A breach being deemed practicable, the forces 
advanced to the attack, but the forts and batte- 
ries were abandoned; the Spaniſh ſhips which 
lay acroſs the harbour's mouth were deſtroyed 
or taken, and the fleet entered without farther 
oppoſition. The forces were then reimbarked 
with the artillery, and landed within a mile of 
Carthagena, where they were oppoſed by about 


700 Spaniards, whom they obliged to retire. 


Mean while the admiral and general having 
contracted a hearty contempt for each other, 
jnſtead of acting vigorouſſy in concert, main- 
tained a mutual reſerve, and ſeparate cabals. 
The general complained, chat the fleet lay idle, 
while his troops were harraſſed, and diminiſhed 
by hard duty and diſeaſes. The admiral up- 
braided the general with inactivity, and want 
of reſolution to attack the fort of St. GO 

g ; Which 


— — 


which commanded the town, and might be 
taken by ſcalade. Wentworth, ſlimalated by 
theſe reproaches, reſolved to try the experi- 
ment. His forces marched to the attack; but 
the guides being ſlain, they miſtook their way, 
and advanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the forti- 
fication, where they were alſo expoſed to the 
fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who com- 
manded the grenadiers, Was mortal ly wound- 
ed; the ſcaling-ladders were found too ſhort; 
the officers were perplexed for want of orders 
and directions; yet the ſoldiers, with ſurpria - 
ing intrepidity, ſuſtained a ſevere fire for ſeve- 
ral hours, and at length retreated, after having 
loſt about 600 men; and the rainy ſeaſon com- 
ing on with great violence, they were reim- 
barked; and after all the forts and faſcine bat. 
teries which defended the harbour were deſtroy- 
ed, with ſix Spaniſh men of war, the like num · 
ber of  galleons, and all the other ſhipping in 
the harbour, they returned to Jamaica. 
The miſcarriage of this expedition, in which 
1600 men had been killed, or died of diſeaſes, 
occaſioned by the inclemency of the climate, was 
no ſooner known in England, than it filled the 
kingdom with murmurs and diſcontent. Ad- 
miral Vernon afterwards anchored in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of Cuba, in a bay, to Which he gave 
the name of Cumberland harbour: but though 
he was afterwards reinforced from England by 
four ſhips of war and about 3080 ſoldiers, he 
8 nothing worthy of the reputation he 
had before acquired; and the” people began 
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io perceive, that they had Miſlaken his cha- 


racter. ins gt. 
Foreign affairs were nom more embroiled 
than ever... The king of Pruflia, taking ad · 
vantage of the queen of Hungary's defenceleſs 
ſtate, renewed. his ancient pretenſions 10 Sileſia, 
of which. his anceſtors had been unjuſtly de- 
| prived ; and promiſed, to aſſiſt the qucen-with 
all his forces, in caſe ſhe could comply. with 
his demand: but this being rejected with diſ- 
da n, he entered that country at the head of an 
army, and proſecuted his conqueſts: with an 
extraordinary rapidity ;, took ſeveral. towns, and 
faught the battle of Molwitz; when, aſter an 
obſtinate diſpute, the Auſtrians were obliged 
to reti e with the loſs of 4000 men. After this 
action, Brieg was ſurrendered to the victor, 
who ſoon after forced the important - paſs af 
Fryewalde, which was defended by 4000 Au- 
ſtiian Huſſars. The king of Pruſſia afterwards 
received the homage of the Sileſian N 
Breſlau, and returned to Berlin. Tr 
The elector of Hanover was e — 
ſacce(s of the king. of Pruſſia: the troops af 
that electorate were augmented: the aux liary 
Danes and Heſſians, in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, were ordered to be in readineſs to marchs 
the fubfidies of zor, O00 I. granted by parlia- 
ment. was remitted to the queen of Hungary; 
and every thing ſeemed to Preſage · the vigorous 
e of his Britannic majeſty, When a 
treaty of neutrality, with reſpect to Hanover, 
Was e and the king of Great Britain 
En 15 6 h OLE | engaged 
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engaged to vote for the elector of Bavaria, at 
the enſuing election of an emperor. n 
While the French miniſter at Vienna amuſed 
the queen with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
maſter's friendſhip, Lewis XV. negociated with 
the different electors; and having ſecured a ma- 
jority of voices, in favour of the elector of 
Bavaria, he ſent him a commiſſion,” appointing 
him generaliflimo of the French troops march- 
ing to his aſſiſtance, and engaged to ſupport him 


with his whole power; in order to raiſe him to 


the Imperial throne. The elector, in his turn, 
promiſed, that after his elevation, he would 
never attempt to recover any of the towns or 
provinces of the empire which France had con- 
quered: that he would renounce the barrier 
treaty ; and agreed, that France ſhould irre- 
vocably retain whatever places ſhe ſhould ſubdue 


in the Auſtrian Netherlands. Another "treaty 


was negociated between France and Pruſſia, 
importing, that the elector of Bavaria ſhould 
poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper Auftria, and the Ty- 
roleſe : that the king of Poland fhould have 
Moravia and Upper Sltcka; the town of Neiſs, 
and the county o 7 OS 020% 297 


The elector of Bavaria being now joined by 


the French forces ander marſnal Broglio, ſur- 
prized the Imperial city of Paſſau; and enter- 
ing Upper Avuftria, took poſſeffion of Lintz; 
then marching into Bohemia, advanced to 
Prague, Which was taken in the night by ſca- 
lade, by Maurice, count de Saxe, natural ſon 
of the king of Poland; who, on the moſt fri- 

volous pretences, had alſo declared war 9 
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the queen of Hungary. The eleQor of Bara - 
ria made his public entry into this capital, 
where he was proclaimed king of Bohemia. 


The queen of Hungary now ſaw herielf a- 
* 1p by all her allies, and appeared de- 


voted to deſtruction: but retiring to R 
me, 1 in a pathetic Latin ſpeech to the ſtates, 
animated the Hungarian nobility, that they 
: unanimouſly, offered to ſacrifice t * lives and 
fortunes in her defence. The ſubſidy which 
ſhe received from Great Britain, enabled her to 
pay her army, erect magazines, complete her 
warlike preparations, and put her ſtrong places 
in a,poſture of defence. In December, her ge- 
nerals defeated count Thoring, at the paſs of 
Scardingen; and opening their way into Bava- 
ria, laid the. whole country under contribution, 
While count Khevenhuller, retook the city of 
Lintz, and drove the French out of Auſtria. 
'To complete the ſcene of -havoc, the Swedes 
declared war againſt Ruſſia: but a large de- 
tachment of their army was defeated by the 
Ruſſians near W illmenſtrand; ; and that for- 
treſßz immediately after taken by aſſault. But a 
revolution nom happening in Ruſſia, by which 
the, princeſs Elizabeth. was proclaimed empreſs, 
a ceſſatiqn of nn le 'agreed upon between 
the two powers. 


[ be,court of JR ſeemed to baye'ſhaken 


0 t indoſence which had formerly diſgra- 
ced eir coungils: for they no ones: learned 
the deſlination of commodore Anſon, who ſer 
fail an the preceding year, than they ſent Don 
Pizazro. h a powerful ſquadron, upon the 


ſame 


ZZ —0:ö ˙ . é, 


ſame voyage, to defeat his deſign: but he could 
not weather a long and furious tempeſt near 
Cape-Horn, through which' Mr. Anſon pro- 
ceeded into the South Sea, and was obliged to 

bear away for Rio de la Plata, with three ſhips” 
in a ſhattered condition, after having loſt two 
ſhips, and 1200 men by ſicknefs and famine.” 
Their privateers were however ſo ſuccefsful, 
that in the beginning of this year, they had 
taken 40% ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of 
Great-Britaid The Engliſh traders had there- 
fore too much cauſe to complain, conſidering 
the formidable fleets maintained for the pro- 
tection of commerce. Sir John Norris had, 
twice this ſummer, ſailed with a powerful 
ſquadron towards the coaft of Spain, withour 
taking ariy effectual ſtep for annoying the ene- 
my; and the inactivity of the Britiſh arms 
appeared more inexcuſeable, as the navy con- 
ſited of above a hundred ſhips of war, manned 
by 54,000 ſailors; and the land forces of Great 
Britain, excluſive of the Daniſh and Heflian 
auxiliaries, amounted to 60,000 men. 5 

The general diſcontent of the people was 

diſcovered by the election of members for the 
new parliament, which was carried on with 

great animoſity by the court and country par- 
ties. The king returned to England in Oc- 
tober, and the parliament meeting on the iſt 
of December, again choſe Mr. Onflow their 
ſpedker. His majeſty opened the ſeſſon on the 
ath, with a ſpecch, in which he repreſented 
the dangers with which Europe was theatened, 
by the confeleracy for ſubverting the houſe of 
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Auſtria; and recommended to both houſes, a | 
neceſſary concern for maintaining the liberties 


of Europe at that important criſis. _ 


It ſoon appeared that the country party had 
obtained a majority in the houſe of commons, 
and that the power of Sir Robert Walpole was 
in the 2 danger. He knew that the majo- 
rity of a ſingle vote, might at any time com- 
mit him priſoner to the Tower; and that his 
ſafety depended on his dividing the oppoſition ; 
he therefore employed all his credit and dex- 
terity to produce this. A meſſage was ſent by 
the biſhop of Oxford, to the prince of Wales, 
who was at the head of the oppoſition, im- 
porting, that if his royal highneſs would wri'e 
a letter of condeſcenſion to the king, he and 


all his counſellors ſnould be taken into favour; 


50, oool. be added to his revenue; four times 
that ſum be immediately diſburſed for the pay 
ment of his debts; and in due time, a ſuitable 
proviſion be made for all his followers. Yet 
this propoſal, though ſo extremely advantage 

ous, the prince declined; and declared, that! 

would accept of no ſuch conditions while 8 

Robert continued to direct the public affairs 
that he conſidered him as a bar between hi 
majeſty and the affections of his people; as 
the author of the national grievances, and the 
ſole cauſe of that contempt in which Great 
Britain was held in all the courts of Europe. 
Sir Robert being thus diſappointed, and find - 


ing that he had little power in determining 


diſputed elections, upon an oppoſition of this 


kind, declared that he would never more fit 
| ; ih 
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country party conſiſted both o 
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ja that houſe ; and the next day, which was 
the 3d of February, 1742, the king adjourn- 
ed both houſes of parliament till the 18th, of 
the ſame month. In this interim, Sir Robert 
was created earl of Orford, and refigned all 
his employments. Upon this occaſion he diſ- 
played the moſt prudent policy, by ſeparating 
the parts which compoſed the oppoſition. The 
the tories and 
the diſcontented whigs, who had been diſa 
inted in their own ambnious views, or real "uy 
Felt for the diſtreſſes of their country. Th 
bad acted upon very different principles, and 
a coalition was now propoſed: between the diſ- 
contented whigs, and thoſe of the ſame deno- 
mination-who acted in the miniſtry, Walpole's 


place of chancellor of the exchequer was be- 


ſtowed upon Mr. Sandys, who was alſo ap- 


Pointed one of the lords of the treaſury; and 
the earl of Wilmington ſucceeded him as firſt 


comiſfioner of that board. Lord Harrington 
being created an earl, was declared preſident 


of the council ; and in his room, lord Cartaret 


became ſecretary of ſtate: Mr. Pulteney was 


ſworn of the privy council, and afterwards 


ereated earl of Bath: the earl of Winchelſea 
and Nottingham was made head of the ad- 
miralty, in the room of Sir Charles Wager: 


and the earl of Stair, appointed field marſnal 


of all his majeſty's forces, and embaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the States General. 38 
On the 7th of February, the prince of 


Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his 


adherents, waited on his majeſty, who gave 
Vol. XIII. | | 
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him a gracious reception, and ordered big 
guards to be reſtored. The reconciliation be- 
tween the king and! the prince, together with 
the change of the miniſtry, were celebrated with 
public rejoicings all over the kingdom; and 
the utmoſt concord, appeared in the Houſe of 
commons. But it was ſoon found that thoſe who 
had declaimed the loudeſt againſt the public 
meaſures, had been ſolely influenced; by mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt; and thoſe motions which 
Had been deemed moft patriotic, on being now 
made to the houſe, were oppoſed by thoſe WhO 
had formerly exerted themſelves with the great- 
eſt eloquence in their defence. Among other 
inſtances, a motion being made by Sir Robert 
Godſchall, for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
peal the adt for ſeptennial parliaments, he was 
warmly- ſed by Mr. Pulteney. and Mr. 
Sandys, and the queſtion-. paſſed in the nega- 
tive. From this, and many other inſtances of 
the like kind, it appeared, that though the 
miniſtry had been changed, the ſame meaſures 
_ purkged;: co bf fs ft 251 P5106 | 
Great changes had by this time happened in 
the affairs — continent. The elector of 
Bavaria was choſen emperor at Franckfort, and 
ew the 12th of February was crowned: by the 
name of Charles VII. In the mean time, the 
Auſtrian general, Khevenhuller, made himſelf 
maſter of Munich, the capital of Bavaria. 
But ſoon after count Saxe, with a detachment 
of French and Bavarians, reduced Egra, and 
the Auſtrians were obliged to evacuate Bavaria, 
mough chey afterwards returned; and in May, 
N K 12 
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WD ls of French and Bavarians' were 
defeated near the caſtle of Hilkerſberg, on ths 
Danube, by the Auſtrian garriſon. 

In the beginning of the year 1742, the queen 


of Hungary bad two conſiderable armies in 


Moravia — Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain advanced with 30, ooo men, againſt the 
Proflians and Saxons, who immediately retired 
with precipitation from Moravia, which they 
had invaded, He then marched to Bohemia 
where marſhal Broglio, who commanded the 
French forces rhere, -wult have been overs 
powered, had not the king of Pruſſia received 
i ſtrong reinforcement. The 4wo' armies ad- 
vanced towards each other, and on the 17th of 
May came to a battle at Czaſlaw, in which the 
Auſtrians at firſt gained the advantage, and 
penetrated es far as the Pruffian baggage; when 
the irregylars were fo eagerly engaged in 


Plunder, as to neglect every other conſidera- 


tion. The Pruſſian infantty rallied; the battle 
was renewed, and the victory, after an obſti- 
nate conteſt, was ſnatched out of the hands of 
the Auftrians, who were obliged to retire with 
the loſs of go men killed; and 1200 taken 
iſoners. The Pruffians paid fo dear for the 
nour of remaining on the field of battle, that 
the king is ſaid to have immediately con- 
ceived a diſgaſt to the war, and to have diſ- 
covered an inclination to accommodate all dif. 
putes with the queen of Hungary. The earl 
of Hyndford, am baſſador from the court of 
Great-Britain, who accompanied him in this 
campaign, and was veſted by her Hungarian 

O 2 majeſty 
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majeſty with full powers, cultivated this favours 
able diſpoſition; and on the iſt of June a trea: 
ty of peace was concluded between theſe two 
powers at Breſlau; by which the queen ceded 
to his Pruſſian majeſty Upper and Lower Sile- 
ſia, with the county of Glatz, in Bohemia 
and he charged himſelf with the payment o 
a ſum lent by the werchants of London to the 
late emperor, on the Sileſian revenues. He 
likewiſe engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality 
during the war, and to withdraw his forces 
from Bohemia, within fifteen days after the ra- 
„ ooo DY 
The king of Pruſſia having recalled his 

troops, marſhal Broglio and the count de Belle- 

ifle abandoned their magazines and baggage z 
and retiring with precipitation under the can- 
non of Prague, intrenched themſelves in an 
advantageous fituation. Prince Charles being 
joined by the other body of Auſtrians under 
prince Lobkowitz, encamped in fight of them, 
on the hills of Giriſnitz; and the grand duke 
of Tuſcany arriving in the Auſtrian army, took 
the command. The French generals now of- 
fered to ſurrender Prague, Egra, and all the 
other places they poſſeſſed in Bohemia, on 
condition of their being allowed to march off 
with their arms, artiilery, and baggage. This 
propoſal was rejected, and Prague was inveſted 
on all ſides. The king of France was no ſoon- 
er informed 'of the condition to which Broglio 
and Belleifle were reduced, than he ſent orders 
to marſhal Mallebois, who ' commanded his 
army'on the Rhine, to march to their * 
883 | x Iis 
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His troops were immediately put in motion, 
and in their march were joined by the French 
and Imperialiſts from Bavaria. Prince Charles 
of Lorrain receiving intelligence of their de- 
fign, left general Feſtititz with 18,000 men to 
maintain the blockade of Prague, while he 
himſelf, with the reſt of his army, advanced 
to the frontiers of Bohemia, where he was 
joined by count Khevenhuller. Marſhal Mal- 
lebois, however, entered Bohemia, and march- 


ed with ſuch precaution, that prince Charles 


could not bring him to an engagement. Mean 


* while Feſtititz was obliged, for want of a ſuffi- 


crent force, to abandon the blockade of Prague. 
But Mallebois ſeeing the Auſtrians poſſeſſed 
of all the paſſes of the mountains, marched 
back to the Palatinate, and was miſerably har 
raſſed in his retreat by prince Charles, who had 
ſent a ſtrong body under prince Lobkowitz to 
renew the blockade of Prague. Hence that 
city was ſoon reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
Broglio eſcaped from thence in the habit of a 
courtier ; and the inhabitants had no other 
proſpect than that of periſhing by famine or 
war, when Belleiſle left that city at midnight, 
with about 14,000 men and thirty pieces of ar- 
rillery; and marched with ſuch expedition, 
though it was in the middle of December, that 
he had gained the paſſes of the mountains be- 
fore he was overtaken by the horſe, and Huſſars 
of prince Lobkowitz. A great number of his 
troops, however, periſhed in the ſnow, and 
many hundreds fainting with wearineſs, cold 
and hunger, were left to the mercy of the Au- 
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firian irregulars. After Belleiſle had thus eſcap» 
ed, prince Lobkowitz returned to Prague; 
and the ſmall garriſon left there, ſoon after fur» 
rendered upon honourable terms. 5:2 gt 
The king of Great Britain reſolving to 
make a powerful diverſion in the Netherlands, 
had, in the month of April, embarked 16;000 
Britiſh troops for Flanders, which were ſome 
time after joined by 16,000 Hanovarians and 
6000 Heſſians, in Britiſh pay. The earl of 
Stair ſet out for Holland, as ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary, from whenee he was to repair to 
Flanders, to take the command of thoſe troops. 
His lordſhip could not, however, prevail on 
the States-General to make a diverſion in fa- 
vour of the queen of Hungary; though he 
concluded a defenſive alliance with them for his 
majeſty's German dominions. This year the 
duke of Holſtein was declared fucceſſor to the 
throne of Ruflia ; and the Swediſh army being 
driven out of Finland, the Ruſſians ſeized che 
whole province, and all their magazines. 
The new miniftry in England had ſent ad- 
miral Matthews to aſſume the command of the 
Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean; and at the 
ſame time he was inveſted with the character 
of miniſter plenipotentary, to the king of Sar. 
dinia and the ſtates in Italy. Immediately af. 
ter he had entered upon his command, he di- 
rected captain Norris to deſtroy five -Spanith 
gallies which had pnt into the bay of St. Fro- 
pez; and this was performed. In May be de- 
tached commedore Rowley with eight ſhi ps, to 
cruizg off the harbour of Toulon; and a- great 
number 
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conduct of the war, and with the war itſelf: 


cern; and to pay the expence of pacific armies 


could be alone of advantage to England, Was 
now become a ſecondary conſideration, while 
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1 of merchant-ſhips, belonging to the 
enemy, fell into his hands. In Auguſt, be 
diſpatched commodore Martin with another 
ſquadron, to bombard the city of Naples, un- 
leſs bis Sicilian majeſty would inſtantly. recall 
his troops, which had joined the Spaniſh army, 
and promiſe to remain neuter during the war; 

43PON | which the king thought proper to com- 
ply. Admiral Matthews alſo landed ſome men 
at St. Remo, in the territories of Genoa, and 
deſtroyed the magazines that were erected for 
the-uſe of the Spaniſh army. 
In America, the new colony of Georgia 
was invaded by an armament from St. Auguſ- 
tine, conſſting of thirty fix ſhips, from which 
4000 men landed at St. Simons, and began 
their march for Frederica ; but general Ogle- 
thorpe, with a handful of men, took ſuch wiſe 

recautions for oppoling their progreſs, and 
harreſſed-them in their march with ſuch reſolu- 
tion and activity, that, after two of their de- 
tachments had been defeated, they abandoned 
the enterprize, and retired to their ſhips. 

In England, the merchants complained, that 

ahoig: commerce was not properly protected; 
and the people were diſſatisſied both with the 
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they aſſerted, that their burthens were encreaſed 
to maintain wars in which they had no con- 


— 


and inactive fleets. The war with Spain, which 


the chief attention of the lord Carteret, the 
new 
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new miniſter, was turned to the defence of the 
jueen of Hungary, The parliament met on 
the 16th of November, when his majeſty ob- 
ſerved in his ſpeech, that he had augmented the 
Britiſh forces in the Low Countries, with 
16,000 Hanoverians, and with the Heſſian aux- 
iliaries; and ſaid, that the honour and intereſt 
of his crown and kingdom, the ſucceſs of the 
war with Spain, the re- eſtabliſhment of the ba- 
lance and tranquility of Europe, would great · 
ly depend on the prudence and vigour of their 
reſolutions. In this ſeſſion great debates aroſe 
in the houſe of lords, on their taking into con- 
ſideration the eſtimates of the expence occa- 
honed by the forces. in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain. Upon this occaſion, much aſperity was 
uſed on the contract, by which the Hanoverians 
had been taken into pay, ſolely for the ſecurity 
of that electorate; and Hanover was reprey 
ſented as a gulph into which the treaſures of 
Great Britain had, for ſome time, been thrown; 
while the aſſociates of the new ſecretary plead- 
ed the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted upon the 
neceſſity of a land war againſt France. About 
this time a treaty of mutual defence was ſigned 
at Weſtminſter between his majeſty and the 
king of Pruſſia. 3 11 

Immediately after the prorogation of the 
parliament, in April 1743, the king embark- 
ed for Germany, accompanied by the duke of 
Cumberland, the lord Carteret, and other per- 
ions of diftiaction,, , 

The queen of Hungary now ſeemed to tri- 
umph over all her enemies. The F _ were 
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Ariren out of Bohemia and part of the Upper 
Palatinate; prince Charles of Lorrain entered 
Bavaria at the head of the Auſtrian army, and, 
in April 1743, obtained a victory over a body 
of Bana at Braunau; and three bodies 0 
Croatians penetrating through the paſſes of the 
Tyroleſe, ravaged ' the open country, to the 
very gates of Munich. The emperor in vain 
preſſed the French 1 hazard a battle; 
and thinking himſelf unſafe at Munich, retired 
10 Augſburg ; upon which Munich again fell 
into the hands of prince Charles ; while mar- 
al Seckendorf retreated with the Bavarian 
troops to Ingolſtadt. The French being ſtill 

ſued from place to place, the emperor found 
imſelf ſtripped of all his dominions, and re- 
paired to Franckfort, where he lived in indi- 
gence and obſcurity; ' He now made adyances 
towards an accommodation with the queen of 
Hungary; and a convention was figned, in 
which it was agreed, 'among other things, that 
the emperor ſhould remain neuter during the 
continuance of the preſent war, and that the 
French garriſon of Ingolſtadt ſhould be per- 
mitted to withdraw, and be replaced by Bava- 
rians; but that the Auſtrian general ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of all the magazines and ar- 
tillery in that city belonging to the French. 
The governors of Ingolſtadt ad Egra, refuſ- 
ing to acquieſce in this capitulation, they were 
reduced by the Auſtrians, Who found in Ingol- 
ſtadt all the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, jewels, 
plates ictures, cabinets of curioſities, with 
the Acne of the houſe of Bavaria, 1 
R 4 
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moſt valuable effects belonging to the nobility 
of that eleQorate, with a prodigious train 'of 
artillery, and a vaſt quantity of arms, ammu- 
nition, and proviſions, 55 * 
The troops aſſembled by the king of Great 
Britain began their march for the Rhine in the 
latter end of February. The French king, 
willing once more to exert himſelf, ordered 
marſhal de Noailles to aſſemble 60,000 men 
upon the Mayne, to prevent the junction of 
the Britiſh forces with prince Charles of Lor - 
rain. The marſhal de Noailles having ſecured 
the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, 
paſſed the Rhine in the beginning of June, 
and poſted himſelf on the eaſt fide of that ziuer, 
the earl of Stair advanced towards him. The 
duke of Cumberland had already come to 
make his firſt campaign; and bis majeſty ar- 
rived in the camp on the gth of June. Hig 
army, amounting to above 40, ooo men, were, 
from the diſpoſition of the French, in danger 
of ſtarving: but finding that a reinforcement 
of 12,000 Hanoverians and Heſſians had reach- 
ed Hanau, he reſolved to march thither ; but 
bad no ſooner left Aſchaffenburg than it was 
ſeized by the French; and he had not marched 
above three leagues when he found that 30,009 
of the enemy had paſſed the river farther down, 
and were drawn, up in order of battle, at the 
village of Dettingen, to diſpute his paſſage: - 
Thus his troops were confined in a narrow 
phil” oped” by hills and woods on the right, 
and flanked on the left by the river Mayne 
on the oppoſite ſide of which the French had 
| ercd 
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erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their 
march; while, in the front, was drawn up 4 
conſiderable part of the French army, with a 
narrow paſs before them; a wood on their left; 
Dettingen on their right, and a moraſs in tlie 
centre. The duke de Gramont, who com- 
manded the French, paſſed the defile, and ad- 
vaneing towards the allies, a battle enſued, 
The French horſe charged with ſuch impetuo- 
fity, that ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry 
were put in diſorder ; but the infantry of the 
allies fought with ſuch intrepidity, under the 
eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon determined the 
fate of the day ; and the French were obliged 
to repaſs the Mayne with great precipitation, 
after having Joſt above 5000 men, Killed, 
wounded, or taken ; while the loſs of the al- 
lies amounted only ty 2000. The duke of 
Cumberland, who gave ſignal proofs of cou: 
rage, was ſhot through the calf of the leg. 
The king expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of 
caunon, as well as muſquetry; riding be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond lines, with his ſword 
drawn; and encouraging the troops to fight for 
the honour of England; Immediately after 
the battle, the army being in want of provi-. 
fions, the earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to No- 
aillies, recommending tlie fick and wounded 
that were left in the field to his care, and the 
king continued his march to Hanau, where he 
was joined by the reinforcement ;. and after- 


wards paſſing the Rhine at Mentz, his majeſty 


fixed his head quarters in the epiſcopal palace 
at Worms. 3 17 40 
A treaty 
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A treaty was ſoon after concluded at Worms, 
between his Britannic majeſty, the queen of 
Hungary, and the king of Sardinia. That 

rinceſs engaged to maintain $0,000 men in 

taly: the king of Sardinia was to employ 
40,000 infantry and /5o000 cavalry, in conſide- 
ration of his having the command of the com- 
bined army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy 
from Great Britain of 200, ooo l. The queen 
alſo. yielded to him the city of Placentia, with 
ſeveral diſtricts in the dutchy of Pavia, and in 
the Novareſe ; and alſo Final, poſſeſſed by the 
republic of Genoa, which it was hoped would 
give it up on being repayed the purchaſe-mo- 
ney, which amounted to zoo, ooo I. This ſum 
George promiſed to diſburſe, and alſo to main- 


tain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediterranean, 


to act in concert with his Sardinian majeſty. 
The campaign in Italy proved unfavourable 


to the Spantards. Count Gages, who com- 


manded the Spaniſh army in the Bologneſe, a- 
mounted to 24,000 men, paſſed the Haare in 
the begianing of February, and advanced to 
Campo- Santo, where he encountered the Im- 
perial and Piedmonteſe forces, commanded by 


tlie counts Traun and Aſpremont. The two 


- + 


action was obſtinate and bloody. The loſs of 
the Spaniards amounted to 4000 men, and that 
of the confederates was little inferior. Some 
carnon and colours were taken on both ſides; 
and each claimed the victory. Admiral Mat- 
thews, during this ſummer, overawed all the 
ſtates that bordered on the Mediterranean; and 

7 about 


armies were nearly of equal ſtrength, and the 
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about the end of une, finding that fourteen 
xebecs, loaded with artillery and ammunition 
for the Spaniſh. army, had arrived at Genoa, 
he ſailed thither, and required of that repub- 
lic, either to. oblige: theſe veſſels with their 
ſtores to quit the harbour, or to ſequeſt RET their 
lading till the eſtabliſnment of a genera E 
Aſter ſome diſpute it was agreed, that the can- 

non and ſtores: ſhould be depoſited in the caſtle 
of Bonifacio; on a rock, àt the ſouth end of 
Corſica; and that the xebecs n have leave 
to retire without moleſtation. e Spaniſh 
army was no ſooner in motion, than an 28 
ordered ſome troops and cannon to be diſem- 
barked for the ſecurity of Villa-Franca; and 
ſtores having been landed at Cixita Vecchia, 
for the uſe of the Spaniſh forces under count 
Gages, the Engliſh ie conſidered this as 
a violation of the neutrality which the pope 
* had profeſſed; and accordingly ſent a ſquadron 
to bombard the place.” Rome was inſtantly 
filed with conſternation ; but the po e having 
recourſe to the good offices of his Sardinian 
majeſty, that prince interpoſed, 'and the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron. withdrew... In the mean time, the . 
captains of ſingle cruiſing veſſels, by their vi- 
gilance and activity, interrupted the commerce 
of Spain; cannonaded and burned ſome towns 
on the ſea ſide, and kept the whole coaſt in 
continual alarm. 

Mean while, the diſcontent of the people of 
England was artfully inflamed . by the anti. mi- 
niſterial writers, who not only exaggerated the 
burthens under which the PrP laboured, but 
i Vor. XIII. P endea· 
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endeavoured, by the arts of calumny and miſ- 
repreſentation, to excite a national quarrel be- 
tween the Engliſh and Hanoverians. They 
| boldly affirmed, that in the laſt campaign, the 
counſels of lord Stair had been ſlighted, while 
thoſe of foreign officers, every way inferior to 
him, were followed: that the Britiſh troops 
were daily inſulted by their own mercenaries, 
who received particular marks of royal favour : 
that the king himſelf appeared at Dettingen in 
a Hanoverian ſcarf, and that his electoral troops 
were of little ſervice in that battle. Though 
the moſt material of theſe aſſertions were falſe, 
they made a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of 
the people; and when the parliament met, in 
the beginning of December, the earl of Sand- 
wich made a motion in the houſe of peers, for 
an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue 
the Hanoverian troops in Bnitiſh pay, in order 
to remove the popular diſcontent, and ſtop the 
mufmurs of the Engliſn troops abroad. He 
was ſupported by the duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Cheſterfield, and all the leaders in the 
oppoſition, who did not fail to inſiſt upon all 
the above circumſtances, and to exclaim againſt 
the folly of exhauſting the national treaſure, to 
enrich a hungry and barren electorate. Theſe 
were, however, the juggeſtions of ſpleen and 
animoſity : for, ſuppoſing the neceſſity of Eng- 

land's engaging in a continental war, the Ha- 
noverians were certainly the moſt natural aux- 
iliaries of Great Britain; and it is certain, that 
thoſe troops were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
atid that in the day of battle, they behaved with 
| | | as 
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as much courage and alacrity as any other body 
of men ever diſplayed on the like occaſion. 
The motion was therefore rejectet. | 
In the mean time, the diſſenſions of the par- 
liament were ſuddenly ſuſpended, by an event 
that united both parties in the proſecution. of 
the ſame meaſures. This was - news of an 
intended invaſion. The parliamentary diſputes, 
and the loud clamours of the people, had made the 
French miniſtry imagine, that the nation was 
ripe for a revolt; and this opinion was corroboe 
rated by the aſſertions of the Jacobites, whoſe 
ſtrong prejudices and warm imaginations, made 
them ſee every thing through the medium of 
paſſion and party; whence they informed the 
court of Verſailles, that if the Chevalier de 
St, George, or his eldeſt ſon, Charles Edward, 
ſhould appear at the head of a French army in. 
Great Britain, a revolution in his favour wauld 
inſtantly follow. This intimation was agreea- 
ble to cardinal de Tencin, who had ſucceeded. 
Fleury, as prime miniſter of France, who had, 
died a little before. He concerted meaſures 
with the Chevalier de St. George; and he be- 
ing too much advanced in years to engage in 
ſuch. an expedition, agreed to delegate his pre- 
tenſions and authority to his ſon Charles. 

The French king appointed count Saxe com- 
mander of the troops deſigned for this expedi- 
tion, which amounted to 15,000 men, and were 
to be landed under convoy of a fleet equipped 
at Breſt, commanded by M. de Roquetfeuille,, 
an experienced officer. This admiral failed. 
from Breſt in, January, 1744, directing his 

2 | courſe. 
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courſe up the Engliſh channel, with twenty 
ſhips of war. They were immediately diſco- 
vered by an "Engliſh cruizer, which ran into 
Plymouth; andintelligence being conveyed by. 
land to the admiralty, Sir John Norris was or- 
dered to take the command of the ſquadron at 
Spithead, with which he failed round to the. 
Downs ; where, being joined by ſome ſhips of 
the line from Chatham, he had a larger fleet 
under his command than that of the enemy. 
ö Several regiments now marched to the ſouthern 
I coaſt of England ; the forts at the mouth of the 
R Thames and the Medway were put in a poſture 
of defence; and the mihtia of Kent aſſembled. 
[i On the 15th of February, the king ſent a meſ- 
| ſage to both houſes of parhament, intimating 
' the arrival of the Pretender's ſon in France, 
| and the appearance of a French fleet in the 
1 Enpliſh channel. In return, they joined in an 
addreſs, in which they declared their indigna- 
tion and abhorrence of the deſign in favour of 
a Popiſn pretender ; and affured his majeſty, that 
with the utmoſt zeal and unanimity they would 
" take ſuch meaſures as would enablehim to fruſtrate 
f and defeat ſo infolent an attempt. Addreſſes of 
1 the ſame kind were preſented by the city of 
London, both univerſities, the principal towns 
of Great Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting 
miniſters, and the quakers. Six thouſand aux- 
iliaries, which the States General were obliged 
by treaty to furniſh on ſuch an occaſion, were 
demanded, and granted with great alacrity and 
expedition. The earl of Stair now offered his 
fervices to the government, and was reinveſted 

, in 
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in the chief command. of the: forces of Great 
Britain, His example was followed by ſeveral 
noblemen of the firſt rank; and orders were 
ſent to bring over 6000 of the Britiſh troops 
from Flanders, His majeſty was again ad- 
dreſſed by parliament to augment his forces by 
ſea and land: the habeas corpus act was ſuſ- 
pended for ſix months; and a proclamation 
was iſſued for putting the laws in execution 
againſt Papiſts and Nonjurors. ns 
In the mean while, the preparatious againſt _ 
England were carried on at Dunkirk and Bou- 
logne, under the: eye of the young pretender ; 
and 7000 men were embarked. M. de Ro- 
quefeuille ſailed from Breſt, and proceeded up 
the channel as far as Dungeneſs, on the coaſt of 
Kent; whence he detached five ſhips to baſten 
the embarkation at Dunkirk : but on the 24th 
of February, Sir John Norris, with the Britiſh 
fleet, doubling the ſouth foreland, though the 
wind. was againſt him, took the opportunity of 
the tide. to endeavour to come up with the 
French; but the tide failing, he was obligedto an- 
chor two leagues ſhort of the enemy. The French 
admiral reſolving to avoid an engagement, ſet 
fail at ſun- ſet for the place from whence he 
came, in which he was tavoured by a very hard 
gale of wind, which at once ſaved the French 
fleet, and entirely diſconcerted their deſign of 
invading. England; for many of their tranſ- 
ports were driven aſhore or deſtroyed, and the 
reſt ſo damaged, that they could not be ſpeedily 
repaired. The pretender being thus diſap- 
pointed, reſolved to wait for a more favourable 
F-3 oppot- 
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opportunity. The French now declared war 
againſt the king of Great Britain; and on the 
zoth of March, 1744, war was proclaimed at 
London againſt France. 

An action had by this time happened in the 
Mediterranean, between the Britiſh fleet, under 
the command of admiral Matthews, and the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, which had 
for ſome time been blocked up in the harbour 
of Toulon. On the gth of February, they 
were obſerved ſtanding out of the road, to the 
number of thirty- four ſail: the Engliſh admi- 
ral inſtantly weighed from Hieres bay, and the 
fleets came to an engagement on the 11th, 

Mathews attacked Don Novarro, the Spaniſh 
admiral, whoſe ſhip, the Real, was a firſt-rate, 
with above 100 guns. Rear-admiral Rowley 
ſingled out M. de Court, who commanded the 
French ſquadron; and a few captains followed 
their example; while vice-admiral Leſtock, 
with his whole diviſion, remained at a great 
diſtance a- ſtern. The French and Spantards 
would have avoided an engagement, as the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron was ſuperior to them in ſtrength 
and number, and M. de Court made the beſt of 
his way towa: ds the ftreights mouth; but hav- 
ing orders to protect the Spaniſh fleet which 
ſailed heavily, he made fail and laid to, by 
turns; ſo that the Britiſh admiral could not en- 
gage them in proper order; and as they out- 

ſailed his ſhips, he began to fear their eſcaping 
him, ſhould he wait for vice-admiral Leſtock, 
who continued far a- ſtern. Under this appre- 
henſion, he made the Jignal for engaging, ws 
that 
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that for the line of battle was ſtill diſplayed, 
which naturally produced confuſion. The fight 
was maintained with great vivacity by the few 
who engaged. The Real being quite diſabled, 
and lying like a wreck upon the water, Mat- 
thews ſent a fire-ſhip to deſtroy her ; but the 


ſhip ordered to cover the fire-ſhip, did not obey 
the ſignal ; fo that the captain of this veſſel was 


expoſed to the fire of the enemy; yet he con- 
tinued to advance till he found his ſhip ſink- 
ing ; when, being within a few yards of the 
Real, he boldly ſet fire to the fuſees, and the 
ſhip was immediately in flames; in the midit 


of which he himſelf, his lieutenant, and twelve 


men periſhed. This was alſo the fate of a Spa- 
niſh launch, which had been manned with fifty 
ſailors, to prevent the fire-ſhip's running on 


board the Real. One Spaniſh ſhip of the line 


ſtruck to captain Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant 
to take poſſeſſion of her: yet ſhe was afterwards 


retaken by the French ſquadron, but was found 
ſo diſabled, that they deſerted her; and the 


next day Matthews ordered her to be burned. 
At night the action ceaied ; and the admiral's 
ſhip being much damaged, he removed his flag 


into another. In this engagement fell captain. 


Cornwall, who exhibited remarkable proofs of 
courage and intrepidity. The next day the 
enemy appeared to leeward, and the admual 
gave chace till night; when he brought to, 


that he might be joined by the ſhips a-ſtern. 
On the 13th, they were perceived again at a 


conſiderable diſtance, and purſued till the even- 


ing, In the morning of the 14th, twenty fail 


of 
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of them were ſeen diſtinctly, and by noon, 
Leftock, with his diviſion, had gained of them 
conſiderably : but admiral Matthews diſplayed 
the ſignal for leaving off chace, and bore. away 
for Port-Mahon, to repair the damage he had 
ſuffered ; while the combined ſquadrons conti- 
nued their courſe towards the coaſt of Spain; 
Matthews, on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed 
Leſtock of having miſbehaved on the day of 
action; ſuſpended him from his office, and ſent 
him priſoner to England; where he, in his 
turn, accuſed Matthews. He had been treated 
ſuperciliouſly by that admiral ; and it is evi- 
dent that, in order to gratify his reſentment, 
he betrayed the intereſt and glory of his coun- 
try ; for there is no doubt, but that he might 
have come up in time to engage, in which caſe, 
the fleets of France and Spain would probably 
have been deſtroyed. Matthews himſelf after- 
wards ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in 
reſtraining Leſtock from purſuing and attacking 
the combined ſquadrons, when being almoſt 
diſabled, and in manifeſt diſorder, they would 
have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigo- 
rouſly attacked. Thus the glory of England 
fuffered from the perſonal animoſity of theſe 
two commanders. This juſtly became the ſub - 
ject of a parliamentary enquiry in England; 
and both were tried by a court martial: when 
ſeveral commanders of ſhips were caſhiered; 
yet vice-admiral Leftock was honourably ac- 
quitted; and admiral Matthews, who had 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the engagement, 
was rendered incapable of ſerving for the ſu- 
- ture 
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ture in his majeſty's navy : decifions that can 
only be accounted for, from prejudice and 
faction. e 38 

In the mean while, the emperor had ſolicite d 
the mediation of Great Britain, for compro- 
miſing the differences between him and the 
court of Vienna; and offered to diſmiſs the 
French auxiliaries, provided the Auſtrians 
would evacuate his hereditary dominions. The 
duke of Cumberland and lord Carteret, ac- 
rually ' agreed upon preliminaries, by which 
his Imperial majeſty engaged to throw him- 
ſelf into the arms of the maritime powers, and 
to reſign all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Auſtria, on condition of his being 
re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
acknowledged as emperor by the queen of 
Hungary, and his receiving a monthly ſubſidy 
for his' ſupport, on account of his territories 
being exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the war. 
Though theſe preliminaries were ſettled, they 
were not ſigned. The court of Vienna was 
unwilling to part with their conqueſts in Ba- 
varia and the Upper Palatinate. The queen 
truſted too much to the valcur of her troops, 
and to the wealth of her allies, to liſten to 
ſach terms of accommodation ; and the nego- 
ciation was dropped. The emperor ſurround- 
ed with diſtreſs, renewed his application to 
the king of Great Britain; and though he de- 
clared that he would refer his cauſe to the de- 
termination of the maritime powers, all his 
advances were diſcountenanced. Thus the 
Britiſh miniſtry, to gratify the queen of Hun- 
1 | * 
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gary, rejected the faireſt opportunity of ter- 
minating the war in Germany with honour 
and advantage, and eaſing the people of th 
burthen under which they 3 5 
The forlorn ſituation of the unfortunate 
emperor now excited the compaſſion of ſeveral 
wers. They reſented the inſolence with 
which the head of the empire had been treated 
by the court of Vienna, and were alarmed at 
the encreaſing power of a family diſtinguiſhed 
by its pride and ambition. This gave riſe to 
the treaty at Franckfort, concluded between 
the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the king of 
Sweden, as landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the. 
ele ctor Palatine, who engaged to preſerve the 
conſtitutions of the empire, according to the 
treaty of Weſtphalia; to ſupport the emperor 
in his rank and dignity, and to employ their 
good offices with the queen of Hungary, to 
induce her to acknowledge the emperor, to 
reſtore his hereditary dominions, and to give 
up the archieves of the empire, that were in 
her poſſeſſion. In the mean time, the French 
king declared war againſt the queen, on pre- 
tence of her being obſtinately deaf to all terms 
of accommodation, and being determined to 
carry the war into France. Thus the war in 
Germany, which had been almoſt extinguiſhed 
in the laſt campaign, was revived, and raged 
with redoubled 5. m2 | | | 
Lewis XV. had aſſembled an army in the 
Netherlands, commanded by count Saxe, of 
120,009 men, with a formidable train of 
artillery, The forces of the allies, con- 
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| 7 of Engliſh, Hanoverians, and of the 
Dutch who had now joined the confederacy, 
amounted to 70,000 men, who being unable 
to retard the progreſs of the enemy, poſted 
themſelves behind the Schelde. Lewis at- 
tended by his favourite ladies, with all the 
pomp of eaſtern luxury, arrived at Liſle on 
the 12th of May, where he reviewed his army, 
and his troops, ſoon after, inveſted Menin, 
which, in ſeven days, ſurrendered upon capi- 
tulation. Ypres, Fort- Knock, and Furnes, 
ſuffered the ſame fate; and on the 2gth of 
June, he entered Dunkirk in triumph. | 
He had taken ſuch meaſures for the defence 
of Alſace, in which were confiderable armies, 
commanded by Coigni and Seckendorf, that 
he thought he had nothing to fear from the 
Auftrians in that quarter. But all his meaſures 
were defeated by the ſkill and activity of 
—. Charles of Lorrain, who paſſing the 
hine, madt himſelf maſter of Haguenau and 
Saverne; ſecured the paſſes of Lorrain, and 
laid all the country of lower Alſace under con- 
tribution. The king of France being in- 
formed of this, ſent a detachment of $30,000 
men from his army in Flanders, to reinforce 
that under the marſhal de Coigni, and ſer out 
himſelf, that he might in perſon check the 
progreſs, of the enemy; but was taken ill at 
Metz in Lorrain, and his life was defpaired of. 
In the mean time, the ſchemes of the Auf- 
trian general were fruſtrated by the king of 
Pruſſia, who at the head of a numerous army, 
entered the electorate of Saxony, a 
- — 
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that his deſign was to act as an auxiliary to 
the emperor, and to eftabliſh the quiet of Ger- 
many. He penetrated into Bohemia, and un- 
dertook the ſiege of Prague, the governor and 
garriſon of which ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. He afterwards reduced the 
greateſt part of Bohemia. He was, however, 
ſoon obliged to relinquiſh his conqueſts. Prince 
Charles of Lorra in having been reralled from 
Alſace, repaſied the Rhine in the face of the 
French army; then marched to the Danube; 
laid the Upper Palatinate under contribution, 
and entering Bohemia, joined the troops under 
Bathiani. The king of Poland, eleQor of Sax- 
ony, now declaring in favour of her Hunga- 
rian majeſty, prince Charles of Lorrain, was 
reinforced by 20,000 Saxon troops, and his 
combined army, being thus ſuperior to that of 
his Pruſſian majeſty, that prince retired before 
bim; and evacuating all the places he had 
garriſoned in Bohemia, retreated with pre- 
cipitation into Sileſia, and put his troops into 

winter quarters. | | 
Mean while, count Seckendorf marching 
with a ſtrong army into Bavaria, drove the 
Avuſtrians out of that electorate, and the em- 
peror regained poſſeſſion of Munich his capital. 
The French army inveſted the ſtrong and im- 
portant city of Friburg, defended by general 
Damnuz, at the head of ooo veterans. The 
French king, who was now perfectly recovered 
from his illneſs, arrived in the camp; and the 
ſiege was carried on with the utmoſt vigour, 
ll the place was reduced to a heap of kein 

| 8 | an 
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and one half of the garriſon deſtroyed ; when 
the remainder were obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves. priſoners of war, after the trenches had 
been opened forty-five days, during which, 
they had killed above 15, ooo of the beſiegers. 
With this conqueſt, the French king cloſed 
the campaign. $92 HEMP" | 
In Italy, the king of Naples having aſſem- 
bled an army, joined count Gages, and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto in vindication of his violakt- 
ing the neutrality he had promiſed to obſerve. 
In the mean time, prince Lobkowitz detached 
a ſtrong body of forces under count Soro and 
general Gorani, who made an irruption into 
the province-of Abruzzo, and took the city of 
Aquila, where they diſtributed a manifeſto, in 
which the queen of Hungary exhorted the 
Neapolitans, to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and ſubmit again to the houſe of Auſtria. In 
Auguſt count Brown, at the head of an Auſ- 
trian detachment, ſurprized Velletri in the 
night, upon which the king of the two Sicilies, 
with the duke of Modena, eſcaped through a 
poſtern with great difficulty, and repaired to 
the quarters of count Gages, who rallied the 
fagitives, diſpelled the pannie and confuſion 
which began to prevail in the camp, and made 
a diſpoſition for cutting off the retreat of the 
Auſtrians: but ecunt Brown finding himſelf 
in danger of being ſurrounded, with great art 
and gallantry ſecured his retreat, and carried 
off a prodigious booty, after killing 3, ooo 
Spaniards, and taking 800 priſoners; while 
the Auſtrians lolt only about 600 men. Phe 
Vor. XIII. . heats | 
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' heats of Autumn, however, proved ſo fatal to 


the Auſtrians, that prince Lobkowitz ſaw his 
army daily mouldering away, without any poſ- 
fibility of their being recruited. He therefore 
decamped, marched under the walls of Rome, 
paſſed the Tiber at Ponte- Molle, and had juſt 


time to break down the bridge behind him, 
when the van- guard of the Spaniards and Nea- 


politans appeared, toak part of his rear- guard, 
and bis army ſuffered greatly by deſertion: yet 
with equal ſkill and expedition he continued his 
retreat, paſſed the mountains of Gubio, and 
reached the Bolognele, We een on] 

In Savoy and Piedmond, Don Philip being 


joined by the French army, under the prince 


of Conti, paſſed the Var, reduced the caſtle of 


Apremont; and, without oppoſition, enter- 
ed the city of Nice. In April, they attack - 


ed the king of Sardinia, who, with 20.000 
men, was ſtrongly intrenched among the moun- 
tains at Villa Franca; and, after an obſtinate 


and bloody battle, obliged him to abandon his 
5 pos and embark on board the Britiſn fleet, 


which tran ported him and his troops to Vado. 
Don Philip intended to penetrate through the 
territories of Genoa, into the Milaneſe; but 
admiral Matthews ſent to inform that republic, 
that if the combin d army was ſuffered to paſs 
through their dominions, his maſter would con - 


Mder it as a breach of their neutrality. The 


ſenate being intimidated, entreated tne prince; 
to deſiſt from their deſign, and they defiled to · 
wards Piedmont, where they aſſaulted tha ſtrong 
poſt of Chateau Dauphin, and after a deſpe- 
f . 
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rate attack, in which they loſt 4000 men, the 
place was taken. Soon after the garriſon of 
Demont ſurrendered at diſcretion; and the whole 
country of Piedmont was laid under contribu- 
tion. The combined army then invefted the 
town of Coni; and the king of Sardinia be- 
ing reinforced by 10,060 Auſtrians, advanced 
to its relief, and a battle enſued, which was 
maintained with great vigour on both ſides till 
night; when his majeſty, finding it impracti- 
cable to force the enemy's intrenchments, re- 
tired in good order to his camp at Muraſſo. 
The ſiege was continued till the latter end of 
November; when freſh ſupplies being thrown 
into the place, the princes abandoned their en- 
terprize, leaving their ſick and wounded be- 
-hind them; and retreated with great precipita- 
tion into Dauphine ; by which means his Sar- 
dinian majeſty again obtained the poſſeſſion of 
Diaet ome D ett ant 2x ohm 

In the month of June, commodore Anſon 
returned from his voyage of three years and 
nine months, in which he had ſurrounded the 
terraqueous globe. His expedition affords a 
fine inſtanee of the power of perſeverance. 
He ſet fait with five ſhips of war, a frigate, 
and two ' ftore-ſhips, '1n' order to annoy the 
\ Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili and Peru. After 
having ſuffered the moſt violent tempeſts, he 
doubled Cape Horn, but the reſt of his fleet 
were diſperſed or wrecked, his crew deplorably 
diſabled by the ſcurvy, and his own ſhip with 
_ difficulty arrived at the delightful iſland of Juan 
Fernandez, where he remained for ſome time: 
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in order to improve ſo elegant a retreat, he or- 


dered European fruits and ſeeds to be ſown, 


which encreaſed to ſuch a ſurprizing degree, 


that ſome Spaniards, who landed there ſeve- 


ral years after, could. not forbear acknowledg» 


ing. this act of,, generoſity. and benevolence, 


Here he was joined by. the Glopceſter, . a-ſhip 
of the line, a floop and. à pink loaded with 


proviſions. Theſe were the remains of his 


ſquadron. He made prize of ſeveral, veſſels; 


apd landing a few ſoldiers by night at the city. 
of Payta,, filled the whole town with terror, and 


confuban, : The governor, the garriſon, and 
the inhabitants, were ſoon put to flight; and 


for three days a ſmall number of Engliſh kept 
poſſeſſion of the town, and carried on board 


their ſhips treaſures and merchandize to an im- 
menſe value ; and the Spaniards refuſing. to 
ranſom the town, ſaw it in flames. Tunis ſmall 
ſquadron now ſailed to Panama, ſituated on 


the ſtreights of Darien, in expectation of be- 
ing joined by admiral Vernon, who, it was 


ſuppoſed, would have ſucceeded on the oppo - 
ſite fide of thoſe flreights, Thus the Spaniſh. 


empire in America was attacked on both ſides; 


but the ſcheme of extending the conqueſts of 
the Engliſh there failed, from Vernon's want 
of ſucceſs. He now ſet ſail from the coaſt af 


Mexico, through the great ocean which lies 


between that coaſt. and the continent of Aſia, 
in hopes of meeting with one of thoſe rich Spa- 
niſh ſhips, which every year paſs from one 
continent to the other. In this paſſage they 
ele again afflicted with the ſea ſcurvy, which. 


raged 
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raged in the moſt dreadful manner; when the 
Glouceſter being leaky, and the number of his 
hands greatly decreaſed, he ſet her on fire in 
the midſt of the ocean; and his other veſſels 
having been before deſtroyed for want of men 
to navigate them, he had nothing now remain- 
ing but his own ſhip the Centurion of fixty 
guns, and all the crew were in a moſt deplo- 
rable ſituation. But at length he reached the de- 
ſerted iſland of Tinian, where he found plenty 
of refreſhments. This retreat ſaved his men: 
for, in that beautiful iſland, they found every 
thing proper for reſtoring health to the fick. 
The ſailors being thus refreſhed;, he proceeded 
towards China; and entering the river of Can- 
ton, ordered his ſhip to be ſheathed, and found 
means to ' procure a reinforcement of ſoldiers. 
He then ſet fail from Canton with the hope of 
intercepting the rich annual ſhip which failed 
between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, 
one of the Philippine iffands; and thus ven- 
tured once more into the ſame ocean, where he 
had experienced ſuch a variety of diſtreſs. At 
length he diſcovered the galleon he fo: ardently 
expected. This veſſel was formed as well for 
the purpoſes of war as of merchandize. It 
had thirty-fix guns, beſides twenty-eight pate- 
reroes, each of which carried a four pound 
ball, aud 5 50 men, while the commodore's 
crew did not exceed half that number. The 
F ere ſoon began, and after a furious ac- 
tion he took this prize, which was loaded with 
treaſure and effects to the value of 313,000 l. 
The ' conqueror returned to Canton with his 


* 3 prize. 
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prize. He there maintained the honour of his 
country, in refuſing to pay the impoſts which 
were laid on-merchant ſhips ; and inſiſted, that 
his veſſel, being an Engliſh ſhip of war, was 
exempt from that duty. From Canton he pro- 
ceeded by the Cape of Good Hope, and pro- 
ſecuted his voyage to England, where he was 
received with all that honour which his pru- 
dence and perſeverance deſerved, and was after- 
wards created a peer, and made firit lord of the 
admiralty. | . | 
In july 1744. Sir John Balchen, an admi- 
ral of diſtinguiſhed bravery, ſailing, in -order 
to find an opportunity of attacking the French 
fleet at Breſt, was overtaken in the bay of Biſ- 
cay by a violent ſtorm, which drove his ſhips 
up the Engliſh channel; but Sir John's own 
ſhip, the Victory, which was eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful firſt-rate man of war in the world, 
foundered at ſea, and this gallant commander 
periſhed, with all his officers, volunteers, and 
crew, amounting to eleven hundred choice 
ſeamen. g „ 48 
On the 4th of October the marſhal duke de 
Belleiſle, and his brother, halting in their way 
to Berlin, at a village in the foreſt of Hartz, 
dependent on the electorate of Hanover, they 
were apprehended by the bail: of the place, 
and brought to England. They refided at 
Windſor till the following year; when, being 
allowed the benefit of the cartel eſtabliſned be- 
tween Great Britain and France, they were 
releaſed. | et, 8 an 
ber 74 | . There 
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There now another revolution in 
the miniſtry, LN Emin who had obtain- 
ed the title of earl of Granville, had entirely 
forfeited his popularity; and the duke of New- 
caſtle, and his brother lord Pelham, being very 
powerful from their parliamentary intereſt, en- 
gaged in a political alliance with the leadin 
men in the oppoſition, againſt the prime mi · 
niſter and his meaſures, To this coalion was 
given. the epithet of the Broad Bottom, as if 


it had been eſtabliſhed on a conſtitutional foun- 


dation, comprehending. individuals' of every 
claſs, without diſtinction of party. The earl 
of Granville perceiving it impoſſible for him 
to withſtand ſuch an oppoſition in parliament, 
reſigned his employments; and the earl of 
Harrington ſueceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate. 
The duke of Bedford was made firſt lord of the 


admiralty, the earl of Cheſterfield declared 


lord-lieutenant of Ireland; the lords Gower 
and Cobham were re-eſtabliſhed in the offices 
they had reſigned ; and Mr. Littleton was ap- 
pointed a commiſſioner of the treaſury. 
The death of the unhappy emperor Charles 
VII. which happened in January 1745, gave 
an entire change to the face of affairs in the 
empire. The grand duke of Tuſcany, con- 
ſort to her Hungarian majeſty, being inſtantly 
declared a candidate for the Imperial crown, 
his pretenſions were warmly oppoſed” by the 
Freneh king and his ajlies. The court of Vi- 
enna taking advantage of the Jate emperor's 
death, ſent an army to invade Bavaria, under 
general Bathiani, who routed the French and 


Palatine 


\ 
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Palatine troops at Püffenhoven, took poſſeFon | 


of Rain, ſurrounded: and diſarmed 6000 Hef. 
ſians in the neighbourhood of Ingolſtudt, and 
drove the Bavarians Out of that electorate 'S 
while the-yaung elector was obliged to abandon 
his capital and retire to Augſburg. In this e. 
mergency, he conſented to become reconcied 
to the court of Vienna; and concluded a treaty 
with the queen, in which ſhe conſented to ace 
knowledge, that his father had poſſeſſed the 
Imperial dignity, and that his mother was em- 
preis dowager; and to reſtore his dominions, 
with all the forces, artillery, ſtores, and am- 
munition, which ſheihad taken from his father 
and him: on the other hand, be became gva- 
'rantee of the Pragmatic ſanction, and engaged 
to give . his. vote for her huſband, the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, at the enſuing election of a 
king of the Romans. In the mean time, he 
diſmiſſed the auxiliaries that were in his pay; 
and they were permitted to retire without mo- 
leſtatign. 3 Fo OCT; db nee 

On the 2d of September the grand duke was 
declared king of the Romans, and emperor of 
Sermany; he having the votes of all the elec - 
. except Brandenburg and the Palatinate. 

Jean while the king of Proſſia had eonquered 


great part of Sililia, - Lehwald, the Pruffan 


general, defeated a body of 12, 00 Auſtrians; 
and the town of Ratibor was taken by aſſault. 
In May, the king of Pruflia entered Bileſia at 
the head of 70, oo men, and prince Charles 
pf Lorrain, who had been joined by the duke 
of Saxe ; Weiſſenfels and 20,000 Saxans, was 
N attacked 
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attacked by his Pruſſian majeſty near Friedõ- 
berg. The battle was maintained from morn- 
ing till noon, when the Saxons giving way, 
prince Charles was obliged to retire, with the 
Joſs. of 12, oo0 men, and a great number of 
artillery, colours. and. ſtandards. This victory, 
which was far from proving deciſive,” was ob- 
tained on the 4th of June. The king of Pruſ- 
ha now trans ſerred the ſeat of the war into Bb» 
hemia, where the Auſtrians attempted; at day- 
break, to ſurprize Him in his camp at Schr, 
but met with ſoch a warm reception, that, 
notwithſtanding their repeated efforts during 
four hours, they" were repulſed, and obliged 
to retreat aſter leaving 5000 killed upon the 
ſpot, beſides 2000 that were taken, with twenty 
21eces of can non ait need, 
The king of Pruſſia then returned to Berlin, 
and in Auguſt ſigned a convention with the 
king of Great Britain, who became guarantee 
of his poſſeſſions in Sileſia, and promiſed to 


vote for the, grand duke of-Puſcuny,” at the 


election of an emperor. But receiving intel 
ligence, that the queen of Hungary and the 
king of Poland, had reſolved to invade Bran- 
denburg with three different armies; aud that 
for this purpoſe, his Poliſh majeſty had de- 
manded of the Carina, the ſuceours ſtipulated 
by treaty between the two crowns, he ſolicitec 
the maritime powers to interpoſe their good 
offices with the court of Peterſburg; bat Was 
ſo far from waiting for the ſucoeſs of their re- 
monſtrances, that he made a ſudden irruption 
into Luſatia, took Gorlitz, . 
K 2 = - aries 
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Charles of Lorrain to retire before him into 
Bohemia. He then entered Leipfic, and laid 


Saxony under contribution. The king of Po- 


land, unable to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his 
capital and retired to Prague. His troops, 
though reinforced by a body of Auſtrians, 


were defeated at Pirna on the 17th of Decem- 


ber; and his Pruffian majeſty became maſter 
of Dreſden. - The king of Poland thus firip- 
ped of his hereditary dominions, was obliged 
to agree to the terms required by the conque- 


ror; and under the mediation of his Britannic 


majeſty, a treaty was concluded at Dreſden, 
by which the king of Pruffia retained all the 
contributions he had levied in Saxony, and 
was to-receive-a million of German crowns 
from his Poliſh majeſty. On the other hand, 
the king of Pruſſia and the elector Palatine 
"conſented to acknowledge the . duke” as 
e of Germany: 

The French king, vexed at his being dt 


t prevent the grand duke's being raifed to the 
imperial throne, reſolved to humble the houſe 
of Auſtria, by conquering the Netherlands ; 

and aſſembled a prodigious army under count 
L Saxe, when the king, with the dauphin, ar- 
riving in the camp, they inveſted the ſtrong 
_ town of Tournay on the goth of April 1745 


but the Dutch garriſon, which conſiſted of 


S800 men, made a vigorous defence. The 
duke of Cumberland affuming the chief com- 
mand of the royal army, was aſſiſted with the 
advice of count Konigſeg, an Auſtrian general, 
| n the prince of Waldec; 


commander of the 
Dutch 
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Dutch forces. Though their army was grea. „th 
| inferior to that of the enemy, they reſolved 60 
5 march to the relief of Tournay; and on the. ? = 
; | 28th of April, took poſt at Maulbre, in fight”? | 
of the French army, which was encamped on [Y 
: an eminence, and extended from the village 
8 of Antoine, to a large wood beyond Vezon, 
; with Fontenoy in their front. The allies em- 
ploye d the next day in driving the enemy from [ 
| ſome out - poſts, and clearing the deſiles, through 1 
1 which they were obliged to advance to the at- [| 
- tack; while the French compleated their batteries 
; and prepared for their reception. On the.zoth 
5 of Aptil, the duke of Cumberland marched 
| againſt the enemy, at two o' clock in the morn- 
ing: a briſk cannonade enſued, and about 
$ 


nine, both armies were engaged. The French 
were driven beyond their lines, by the Britiſn 
anfantry, but the left wing of the allies failing 
in the attack of Fontenoy, and the eavalry not 
. advancing to ſupport the flanks, they were 
: obliged, the prodigious fire of the French 
5 batteries, to meaſure back their ground with 
ſome diſorder. They however, rallied, and 
t returning to the charge with redoubled ardour, 


drove the enemy to their camp with great 
ſlaughter: but as they were unſupported by 
5 the other wing. and expoſed both in front and 
f flank, to a dreadful fire, which did great-execu- 
; tion; the duke was obliged, at about three in 
the afternoon; to retreat, which was effected in 
e tolerable order. This battle was fought with 
great intrepidity. The allies loſt about 12,000 
men, and the French almoſt an equal * 
4 £ 2 — 
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Ce Britiſh and -Hanoyerian; troops fought with 
Beh bravery, that if they had been properly 
«apported by the Dutch forces, and their flanks 

covered by the cavalry, the French would pro- 
bably have been obliged tg abandon their en- 

terprize. The duke of Cumberland left his 
ſick and wounded to the humanity. of the vic- 
tors: but the parriſon of Tournay, though de- 
prived of all hopes of relief, maintained the 
place till the z 1ſt of June, When the garriſon 
obtained an honourable: capitulation, The 
duke ſuſpecting that the enemy had a de- 
ſigu upon Ghent, ſent 4000 men to rein- 
force the garriſon of that city.; but. they. un- 
bappily falling into an ambuſcade, were all 
killed or taken, except a. few dragoons, ho 
eſcaped to Oſtend. On that very night, Which 
was the 12th of june, Ghent was ſurpriaed by 
a detachment of the French army. Afterwards 
they inveſted and took Oſtend, Dendermond, 
Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth; and he 
French king, after having ſubdued che greateſt 
part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, returned in 


triamph to Pari. 16 
At the ſame time, the campaign in Italy was 


* 


extremely unfavourable to the queen of Hun» 
gary, and the king of Sardinia. The ſtrong 
citadel of Tortona was taken by the Spaniards, 
who alſo reduced. Parma . and; Placentia ; and 
forcing the paſſage of the Tanato, compelied 
his Sardinian majeſty to take ſhelter on the other 
fide of the Po. Pavia wWas taken by ſcalade; 
and the city of Milan ſubmitted to Don Philip, 
tough the, Aullnangarriſon Mil kene, pot 
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fon of the citadel: all Piedmont, on both 
ſides the Po, as far as Torin, was reduced; 
and that capital threatened with a ſiege. So 
that all the territories in Italy, belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, were ſubdued; and the king 
of Sardinia ſtripped of all his dominions : yet 
he ſtill continued firm to his engagements, and 
refuſed all propoſals of a ſeparate, accommo- 
dation. l Ts 
In the courſe of this year, the naval tranſac- 
tions of Great Britain were remarkably ſpirited. 
Admiral Rowley had ſacceeded Matthews in 
the command of the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean; and Savona, "Genoa, Final, St. Remo, 
and Baſtia, the capital of Corſica, were bom- 
barded. Several Spaniſh ſhips were alſo taken. 
In the Eaft Indies, commodore Barnet. took 
many French ſhips richly laden; and commo- 
dore Townſhend, in the latitude of Martinico, 
took about thirty merchant ſhips belonging to 
the enemy, under convoy of four men of war, 
two of which were deftroyed. Uncommon 
ſaccefs alſo attended the Engliſh privateers. 
But the moſt important conqueſt was that of 
Louiſburg, on the 1ſland of Cape-Breton. The 
ſcheme of reducing this fortreſs was planned in 
Boſton, recommended by their general · aſſembly 
of New England, and approved by his majeſty. 
A body ef 6000 men was formed under the 
conduct of Mr. Peppetel, a trader of Piſcata- 
way, and theſe being embarked in tranſports, 
proceeded with commodore Warren, ho had ten 
ſhips of war under his command, and were land · 
ed without oppoſition. The enemy ſoon aban- 
Vol. XIII. R doned 
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doned their grand battery, which was —_ 
tached from the town; and its being immedi- 
ately ſeized by the Engliſh, contributed 10 
the ſycceſs of the enterprise. The American 
troops, reinforced by» 200 marines, carried on 
their approaches by land; while the ſquadron 
blocked up the place by ſea- A French thip-of . 
the line, with foals ſmaller veſſels, deſtined for the 
relief of the garriſon, were taken by the Britiſh 
cruizers; and the town being ſoon greatly da- 
maged by the bombs and bullets of the 
the governor deſpairing of relief, capitulated 
on the 17th of June, when the city of Louiſ- 
burg, and the iſle of -Cape-Breton, were ſur- 
rendered to his Britannic majeſty. A fem days 
after, two French Eaſt- India ſhips, and-ano- 
- ther from Peru, laden with treaſure, ſailed in- 
to the harbour, imagining that it longed 
10 France, and were taken. 6 | 
While the ravages of war thus raged: in abe 
continent of Europe, and the iſles of America; 
the ſon of the chevalier de Sts George, reſolved . 
to make another effort to aſcend the throne of 
England. He was flattered by the ſanguine re- 
prefentations of a few of his adherents, ho 
aſſured him, that the whole nation was diſaſſełkt- 
ed to the reigning family; and chat the muſt 
conſiderable perſons of the kingdom, would 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of crouding to his 
ſtandard; and at the ſame time he was pro- 
miſed powerful ſuceours from France. Being 
furniſhed with a ſum of money and a ſupply of 
arms by the French miniſtry, he embarked. on 
doard a ſmall — at Port St. Lazare, ac- 
| companied 
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e by the marquis of 8 
and a few other adventurers; and ſetti 

on the —_— Joly, 4745, was: join 4 60 che 
Elisabeth, a French ſhip of , fixt — uns: 
bur falling i in with the Lion, an Engliſh Hip of 
war; an obſtinate action enſued, and the Eliza» 
beth was ſo diſabled, that ſhe with difficulty 
reached the harbour of Breſt, while the Lion 
floated" like a wreck upon the water. Prince 
Charles continued his courſe in the frigate to the 
weftern ifles of Scotland, and landed on the 
coaſt of Lochaber. Soon after, ,, the young 
pretender — alembled about; 1500 men, 
_ encamped in the neighbourhood of Foe 
ip 1a vita; N . 
* — being alarmed, a proc * 
tion was iffued, offering a reward N 
to any perſon who ſhould apprehend nr young 
pretender ; and his majeſty being abroad, a 
courier was diſpatched: to haſten his return; and 
he arrived in England about the latter end 
of Auguſt. A demand was made of 6000 
Dutch auxiliaries;-and ſeveral Britiſh regiments 
were recalled from the Netherlands. The 
principal nobility of the nation made a tender 
of their ſervices to their ſovereign, and ſome of 
them received commiſſions to levy regiments 
forthe ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Bodies of 
— were incorporated in London and 


many other places; and aſſociations formed in 


| different towns'and counties. In a word, the 
whole nation feemed unanimouſly bent on op- 
Pong the pretender, who, however, made a 
* — Sir John. Cope, . wha 


com- 
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commanded the troops in that kingdom, ad- 
vanced againſt the rebels; but finding that they 
had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong paſs, he chan- 
ged his march, and. proceeded to Inverneſs, 
while the pretender marched to Perth, where the 
chevalier de St. George was'proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, and the public money ſeized for 
his uſe, The ſame Reps were taken at Dundee, 

and other places; till at length his army bein 

greatly augmented, he entered Edinburgh, an 
took Poſſebon of the royal palace of Holy - rood 
houſe, in the ſuburbs, He then cauſed his fa- 
ther to be proclaimed : at the market- croſs, 
where a manifeſto was alſo read, in which the 
chevalier de St. George declared his ſon 
Charles regent of his dominions, promiſed to 
diffolve the union, and redreſs the grievances 
of Scotland; but Charles could not ſeize the 
treafure belonging to the two banks of that 
kingdom: for this had been previouſly convey- 
ed into the caftle, which had a ſtrong garriſon 

under the command of general Gueſt. | 

Mean while, Sir John Cope. marched back, 
from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, where he embark 
ed with his troops, and landed at Dunbar, 
about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Edin- 
burgh, and was joined by two regiments of 
dragoons, which, at the approach of the high- 
land army, had retired from the capital. His 
troops now amounted to 3000 men, with which 
he marched towards Edinburgh; and on the 
zoth of September, encamped near Preſton - 
Pans, having the village of Tranant in his 
front, and the ſea in his rear. Early the next 
| morning, 
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morning, he was- attacked by the young 
tender, at the head of r 3000 eee ers, 
who charged ſword in hand, with ſuch impętu- 
| ofity,: that his troops were ſeized with a pan» 

nie 3 and in leſs than ten minutes after the = 
tle began, they were entirely broken and rout- 
ed, notwithſtanding all the etideavours of the 
Officers to rally them. All the infantry Was ei- 
their killed or taxen ;; and the ect artillery 
tents, baggage; and military cheſt, fell into 
the hands of the victor, who returned to Edin- 
burgh in triumph. In this engagement, not 
above eighty of the rebels loſt their lives, tho? 
ave hundred of the king's troops were killed on 
the field of battle; among whon was the brave 
colonel Gardiner, who diſdained to fave hig life 
by flight; and being abandoned by his own.rc- 
giment of dragoons, alighted. from his horſe, 
and joining the infantry, fought on foot, till he 
fell covergd wich wounds. 

The young pretender havin g, by this Log 
_ obtained a train of field artillery, and a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, endeavoured to Cot. off 
the communication between the caſtle and city 
0 Edinburgh; impoſed taxes; ſelzed the 
merchandize depoſited i in the king's warehouſes; 
compelled the city of Glafgow to pay him a 
large ſum; and laid the country under contri- 
bution. The number of his followers daily en- 
creaſed, and he received confiderable ſupplies af 
money and ammunition, dy fingle Mipa which 
arrived from France. 3 
The advantages obtained by the pretender 

ſpread a general conſternatioa throughout Eng- 
n -M 4 land 
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land; and all orders and-ranks vied with each 
other, in diſplaying their loyalty and abhors 
rence of this unnatural rebellion ; and the 
dread of an invaſion from France having cauſed 
a great run upon the bank, above eleven hun- 
dred merchants and eminent tradeſmen, ſub- 
ſcribed their names to an agreement, not to re. 
fuſe bank notes in any payment to be made to 
them. On the 15th of October, the parlia- 
ment met; and his majeſty received, upon this 
intereſting occaſion, the moſt zealous and loyal 
addreſſes; the habeas corpus act was ſuſpended'; 
and an act paſſed to enable his majeſty to raife 
the militia. - Immediately after the ſeſſion was 
opened, the duke of Cumberland arrived from 
the Netherlands, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry. The 
trained bands of London were reviewed by his 
majeſty, Volunteers in that city, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, applied them. 
ſelves to learn the exereiſe of arms; and all the 
Engliſh ſeemed to riſe up as one man againſt 
this formidable invader, in 
The young pretender having collected about 
z ooo men, reſolved to march into England; 
which, having entered, he inveſted Carliſle. 
and that city {ſurrendered in leſs than three days. 
He there found a conſiderable quantity of arms, 
and cauſed his father to be proclaimed king ot 
Great Britain. General Wade, on being in- 
formed of his progreſs, advanced from Neu- 
caſtle acroſs the country, as far as Hexham, 
where receiving mtelligence that Carliſle was 
reduced, he rerurpei to his former: ſtation. 

| Mean 


Mean while, orders were ifſued for aſſembling 
another army in Staffordſhire, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Ligonier.. TE T% 
Charles, leaving a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle 
of Carlifle, advaneed to Penrith; and paſſing 
through Lancaſter and Preſton, proceeded to 
Mancheſter, where he eſtabliſſied his  head- 
narters, Here he formed a regiment, of all 
has had joined him in England, amounting to 
about two hundred men, the command of 
which he gave to Mr. Townley. In the be- 
ginning of December, they advanced to Con- 
gleton, as. if they intended to meet the duke of 
Cumberland, who had now aſſumed the eam 
mand of the army in Staffordſhire ; but. ſud- 
denly turning off to the left, he proceeded to 
Derby, ſeeming to have an intention to flip by 
the duke, and proceed directiy towards Lon- 
don. This news no ſooner reached that city, 
than ĩt oceaſioned the greateſt conſternation ĩma - 
ginable : the troops about London were order- 
ed to march, and form a camp on. Finchley- 
common, where the king reſolved to take the 
_ field in perſon. The militia of London and Mid- 
dleſex were kept in readineſs to march: double 
watches were poſted at the city gates, and ſig- 
nals af alarm were appointed. The volunteers 
of the city were incorporated into a regiment: 
the practitioners of the law, headed by the 
judges; the weavers of Spital fields, and ather 
eommunities, 9 in aſſociations. Vet the 
trading part of the city, and thoſe concerned 
in the money corporations, repoſing little con- 
fidence in the courage and diſcipline of their 


militia 
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militia and volunteers, were overwhelmed with 
fear and dejection, and prognoſticated their on 
ruin in an approaching revolution. 
This ſtate of anxious ſuſpence was, how- 
ever, of ſhort duration: for the young . Pre» 
tender finding, himſehf difappointed in his aich 
expectations, called a council at Derby; and, 
after violent debates, the majority determined 
to retreat with all poſſible expedition to Scot» 
land. They abandoned Derby on the õth of 
December, early in the morning, and proceed» 
ed with ſuch celerity, that on the gth they ar- 
rived at Mancheſter; their van guard being 
there ſome time before the reſt of the army, 
were treated with ſuch marks of contempt, that 
they did not dare to diſmount, kill the reſt of 
the army arrived. For theſe inſults, the town. 
of Mancheſter was fined, and obliged to pay 
the rebels a conſiderable ſunn. 
The duke of Cumberland had no ſooner no: 
tice of their retreat, than he ſet out in purſuit 
of them with all the horſe in his army, and a 
thouſand foot ſoldiers, mounted on horſeback. 
Marſhal Wade, who had marched after the re: 
bels to the ſouthward as far as Wakefield, der 
tached a conſiderable body of cavalry, under 
the command of major general Oplethorpe, in 
purſuit of the rebels; and, with the reſt of his 

army, returned to Newcaftle. On the iSth of 

December the duke came up with the rear of 
the rebels at Clifton, in Northumberland; and 
after a ſmart attack, drove them from the vil- 
lage. On the zoth his royal highneſs retook 
Carliſle, aſter a ſiege of nine days, „ 
the 
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the rebel garriſon priſoners; they amounted to 
about 400 men, who were confined in different 
Jails; and the duke returned to London. 
The Pretender proceeded by the way of Dum» 
fries to Glaſgow, where he exacted ſevere con- 
tributions ; and advancing towards Stirling, 
was joined by ſome forces which had been aſ- 
ſembled in his abſence, and by a ſmall rein- 
forcement of French and Iriſh, He then fixed 
his head quarters at Perth, where the earl of 
Cromartie, and others, brought him 2000 
men; after which he inveſted the caſtle of Stir- 
ling, which was commanded by general Blake- 
ney. A conſiderable body of forces had, by this 
time, aſſembled at Edinburgh, under the con- 
duct of general Hawley, who marched to re- 
lieve Stirling caſtle ; and on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary came to a battle. The enemy had taken 
poſſeſſion of a hill on their right; and Haw- 
ley ordered two regiments of dragoons to drive 
them from that eminence; but they were broke 
by the firſt volley ; and retreating with preci- 
pitation, fell in amongſt the infantry, which 
they immediately threw into diſorder ; this was 
greatly encreaſed by the wind and rain beating 
full, and with great violence in their faces, 
which alſo occaſioned their fire to be weak 
and irregular, This diſcouraged the whole 
line of foot; but ſeveral regiments. rallied un - 
der brigadier Cholmondely, and ſtopped the 
career of the rebels. This ſtand gave general 
Huſke an opportunity of rallying the other re- 
giments, which probably ſaved the army from 
2 total defeat; and favoured their * to 
| eir 
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their camp at Falkirk, where, being diſpirited 
by their not being able to make uſe of their 
fire · arms, through the exceſſive rain, and be- 
ing ſollowed by the rebels, they ſet ſire to their 
tents, and retired to Linlichgow, after having 
loſt above 400 men, moſt of them dragoons ; 
among whom were many officers who behaved 
with great bravery, and about 300 were taken 
priſoners, They allo loſt ſeven. pieces of can- 
non, 6oo muſkets, a large quantity of grana- 
does, twenty-eight waggons laden with mili- 
tary ores, and all the tents and baggage that 
had eſcaped the flames. Mean while the re- 
bels returned to the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, 
though they had no artillery fit for the purpoſe. 
pon this misfortune- at Falkirk, it was 
thought expedient, that the duke of Cumber. 
land ſhould take upon him the command of 
the army in Scotland. On the zoth of January 
1746 he arrived at Edinburgh, and the noxt 
day-marched towards Stirling; but the rebels, 
inſtead of waiting for him, retired northward 
with great precipitation : the duke followed 
them with the royal army, as faſt as the ſeaſon 
and the extreme badneſs of the roads would 
permit ;- but did not arrive at Aberdeen till the 
25th of February. n 
In the mean time, the rebels reduced the 
caſtle of Inverneſs and Fort Auguſtus; and 
laid ſiege to. Fort William and the caſtle of 
Blair; but were obliged to retire. They had 
alſo the advantage in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with 
the king's troops in the highlands, Theſe 
were, however, counterbalanced by ſome ad- 
|; vantages 
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vantages obtained by his majeſty's arms. The 
floop of war, which the rebels had ſurprized 
at Montroſe, was retaken with à conſiderable 
ſum of money, and a great quantity of arms 
on board, which ſhe had brought from France 
for the uſe of the Pretender. ' Severat' bodies 
of rebels were alſo defeated; and in one of 
theſe encounters the earl of Cromartie wits 
taken. | 1] 14858 late 

The duke of Cumberland, who was beloved 
by the army, began his march from Aberdeen, 
in the beginning of April; and on the x2th 
paſſed the Spey, a deep and rapid river, with. 
out Oppoſition from the rebels; though a con- 
ſiderable number of them appeared on the op- 

oſite fide. His royal highneſs proceeded to 
Nairn and being informed, that the rebels 
were encamped at Culloden, near Inverneſs, 
and were reſolved to hazard a battle, he reſted 
there on the 1g ch, to refreſh his men. On the 
16th of April, the duke having decamped 
from Nairn early in the morning, after a march 
of nine miles, perceived the highlandersdrawn 
pp in order of battle, to the number of o 
men, in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with ſome 
Pieces of artillery. The royal army; which 
was much more numerous, the duke immedi- 
ately formed into three lines, diſperſed in ex- 
cellent order; and between one and two in the 
.afternoon the cannonading began. The artil- 
lery of the rebels being ill ſerved, did little 
execution; but that of the king's troops made 
a dreadful havock. The rebels, impatient of 
this fire, attacked, with their uſual-fary, Bo 
7% n 
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left wing of the royal army, throwing away 
their guns, and ruſhing forwards, armed with 
the ſword and target; and, by this means, put 
ſome regiments of the firſt line into diſorder ; 
but thoſe regiments being ſupported by the ſe- 
cond line, ſoon put a ſtop to their career, and 
threw them into confuſion, At the ſame time, 
the dragoons under Hawley pulled down a 
park-wall that covered their right flank; and 
falling in among them, ſword in hand, ren- 
_ dered their confuſion complete. By this time 
Kingſton's horſe attacked the left flank of the 
rebels; and breaking through them, met with 
Hawley's horſe, who had done the ſame in the 
oppoſite wing, in the very centre of the ground 
where the rebel army had been drawn up. By 
the beſt accounts, ſays Tindal“, the youn 
Pretender, though his body of reſerve was nll 
entire, and though he had it in his power, by 
rallying bis men, to have made ſome impreſſion 
upon the king's horſe, by a vigorous fire; yet 
he gallopped off without attempting to make 
any reſiſtance ; though it is certain, that not 
above 400 of his men were then killed. The 
main body of the rebels fled different ways, 
but met death in them all; it being impoſlible | 
to ſtop the fury of the horſe .and dragoons, 
who purſued them; and therefore about 2000 
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| Il ö were killed upon the field of battle, and be- 

1 tween that place and Inverneſs, where the 
| I { French officers and ſoldiers, who had never j 
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once engaged, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to 
major general Bland, and gave their parole not 
to ſtir out of Inverneſs, without leave from his 
royal highneſs. The killed and wounded in 
the king's army, according to the London 
Gazette, amounted to only 310. The glory 
of this victory is ſaid to have been ſullied by 
the barbarity of the ſoldiers, who were greatly 
exaſperated againſt the rebels; but theſe cruel- 
ties were greatly exaggerated, and the ſtories 
of the horrid barbarities committed by order of 
the duke of Cumberland, were deſtitute of all 
foundation. The priſons were ſcarce capacious 
enough to hold the number of the priſoners, 
who were either taken, or ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners to the king's forces. This 
victory put a final period to the rebellion; but 
the duke continued ſome time with the army, 
to give proper orders for ſecuring the tranquil- 

lity of the country; while the young Pretender 
wandered from place to place, among the 
mountains and weftern jflands, often without 
any attendants, till the 17th of September, 
when he embarked, with about thirty of his 
followers, in a privateer of St. Maloes, which 
landed him, covered with rags, and worn out 
with "fatigue and hardſhips, at Roſcau, near 
„ oO Loos 
The neus of this victory no ſooner reached 

England, than the nation was tranſported; with 
joy, and extolled the duke of Cumberland as a 
hero and deliverer. His majeſty was congra- 
tulated by both houſes of parliament on this 
auſpicious event. They, alſo, in the moſt ſolemn 

Vol. XIII. 8 manner, 
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manner, tranſmitted their thanks to his royal 
highneſs; and the commons ſoon after ſetried 
25,000 l. per annum on him and his ifſue 
male. An act was paſſed for attainting the 
earl of Kelly, viſcount Strathallan, lord Pitf- 
ligo, and forty others, of high treaſon. The 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the 
lords Balmerino and Lovat, were tried and 
found guilty by their peers. Cromartie was, 
afterwards, granted his hfe; but Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino were ſentenced to be beheaded 
on Tower -hill, on the 18th of Auguſt, and 
Lovat on the gth of April, in the ſucceeding 
year. 

Kilmarnock was 2 nobleman of fine perſonal 
accompliſhments : he had been educated in the 
principles of liberty, and had engaged in the 
rebellion contrary to his conſcience, He had 
been puſhed forward by the deſperate ſituation 
of his fortune, and by his reientment, on be- 
ing deprived by the government of a penſion, 
which he had for ſome time enjoyed, and, con- 
trary to his principles, had joined with thoſe 
who endeavoured to overthrow the laws, reli- 
gion, and liberty of his country; thus he being 


convinced of his guilt, died with the marks 


of repentance and calm reſignation. Baime- 
rino, who had been bred to arms, had acted 
upon principle, and therefore died glorying 
in the cauſe for which he ſuffered. Charles 
Ratcliite, Eſq; the titulzr earl of Derwentwa- 
ter, was beheaded on the 8th of December, in 
purſuance of a ſentence formerly paſſed upon 
him, for being concerned in the rebellion of 
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1715. Lord Lovat, while at the Tower, gave 
a looſe to his natural diſpoſition, and avowed 
himſelf a Popiſh Jacobite ; when he was brought 
upon the ſcaffold, though he had ſeveral times 
betrayed both parties, and ſhewn himfelf deſ- 
titude of every principle of honour and con- 
ſcience, he intimated, that he died for his 
country, exclaiming, Dulce et decorum pro 
4 patria mori ;“ and though turned of eighty, 
and very infirm, ſurveyed the croud with at- 
tention, examined the axe, jeſted with the exe- 
cutioner, and layed his head upon the block 
with the utmoſt indifference. Of the inferior 
agents in this rebellion, ſeventeen officers of 
the rebel army were hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered, at Kennington-common, near London ; 
nine ſuffered death in the ſame manner at Car- 
hiſle, eleven at York, and ſeven at Penrith, 
and a conſiderable number were tranſported to 
the plantat ons. Thus, from the lenity of the 
king, fewer perſons ſuffered death on account 
of this rebellion, than was ever known on the 
like occaſion. MES Ty 
The war on the continent, in 1746, was fo 
far from being at an end by the election of an 
emperor, that it raged with redoubled vigour. 
The States-Genera], notwithſtanding the pains 
they had taken to avoid engaging in the war, 
were ſtruck with conſternation at the city of 
Bruſſels being reduced during the winter ; at 
their being itripped of their barrier, and once 
more in danger of being overwhelmed by that 
ambitious monarch the French king. The 
people were perſuaded, that nothing was want - 
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ing but the prince of Orange being made ftadt- 
holder, to ſave them from ruin; and the op- 
poſite faction equally dreaded the power of a 
ſtadtholder, the neighbourhood of a French 
army, and the ſeditious diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple; and now applied in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner to his Britannic majeſty, that the allies 
might have the ſuperiority in the Netherlands, 
by the beginning of the campaign: hut the 
rebellion rendered it impoſſible for him to 
make thoſe early preparations that were ne- 
ceſſary to check the enemy's progreſse. 
The French king, with count Saxe, his ge- 
neral, took the field in the latter end of A- 
pril, at the head of 120, oog men, and advan- 
ced towards the allies, who amounted to 
44.000, under Bathiani, and retired before 
them. Marſhal Saxe immediately inveſted 
Antwerp, which, in a few days, ſurrendered; 
he then took the ſtrong town of. Mons in Hai- 
nault; St. Guiſlain and Charleroy met with 
the ſame fate; ſo that by the middle of july 
the French king was abſolute maſter of Flan- 
ders, Hainault, and Brabant. 
By this time, prince Charles of Lorrain 
aſſumed the command of the conftderate ar- 
my, which being reinforced by. the Heſſian 
troops from Scotland, the Dutch forces com- 
manded hy the prince of Waldeck, and a freſh 
body of Auſtrians, amounted to 87, ooo men. 
The allies, ſuppoſing the ſtorm would next 
fall upon Namure, advanced thither: but a de- 
tachment of the enemy, under count Lowen- 
dalph, taking poſſeſſion of Huy, ** _ | 
| oun 
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found a large magazine belonging to the con- 
federates, and the confederate army being un- 
able to procure ſubſiſtence, prince Charles re- 
tired acroſs the Maeze, and abandoned Na- 
mure. The enemy immediately inveſted that 
city; and the cannonading and bombardment 
were ſo terrible, that, in a few days, Namure 
Was converted into a heap of ruins; and the 
French king tool: poſſeſſion of it within about 
twenty days after the trenches were opened. 
In the mean time, the allied army being joined 
by Sir ſohn Ligonier, with ſome Britiſh and 
Bavarian battalions ; prince Charles reſolved 
to give the enemy battle. On the zoth of Sep- 
tember, the army took poſſeſſion of the vil- 
lages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux: on 
the iſt of October count Saxe advanced againſt 
them with the French army, in three columns; 
and about noon, a terrible cannonading be- 
gan. At two o'clock, prince Waldeck, on 
the left, was charged with grear fury ; and af- 
tcr a brave defence, overpowered by numbers. 
The villages were attacked in columns; and as 
one brigade was repulſed, another ſucceeded, 
till the allies were obliged to abandon theſe poſts, 
and retreat towards. Maeſtricht, with the loſs of 
5000 men, and thirty pieces of artillery. The 
victory, however, coſt the French general a 
much greater number of lives. This adtion 
terminated the campaign, and the troops on 
both ſides took up their winter quarters. 

In Italy, the campaign was unfavourable to 
the French and Spaniards. In February, baron 
Leutrum, the Piedmonteſe general, took the 
| 8 ſtrong 


frong fortreſs of Aſte; then reduced the eitadel 
of Alexandria, which had been blocked up 
by the Spaniards in the winter: took Caſel, re- 
covered Valencia, and obliged Maillebois to re- 
tire to the neighbourhood of Genoa, On the 
other ſide, Don Philip and count Gages aban- 
doned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, retreating 
before the Auſtrians with the utmoſt precipna- - 
tion io Placentia, where, on the 3d of June, 
they were joined by the French forces under 
Maillebois. Don Philip being now at the 
dead of 52, ooo men, reſolved to attack the 
Auſtrians in their camp at San Lazaro, be- 
fore they they were reinforced by his Sardinian 
majeſty. Accordingly, on the evening of the 
44h of June, he marched with equal filence and 
expedition; and at about eleven o'clock, en- 
tered the Auſtrian trenches, when a deſperate 
battle enſued. The Auſtrians, who were pre- 
pared for the attack, defended themſelves with 
1 155 vigour till the morning; when, quitting 
heir intrenchments, they, in their turn, ehar- 
ged the enemy with ſuch fury, that after an ob- 
znate reſiſtance, the combined army was broke, 
and retired with precipitation; leaving on the 
field 15,00q men killed, wounded, and taken, 
together with ſixty colours, and ten pieces of 
artillery, © 1921 d 
In a few weeks after, the Auſtrians were 
joined by the Piedmonteſe; and the king of 
Sardinia aſſumed the chief command. Don 
Philip retired to the other ſide of the Po, and 
extended his troops in the open country of the 
Milaneſe. The king of Sardinia — 


paſs that river after him; but on the gth of - 
Auguſt, in the evening, was attacked by Don 
Philip at Rotto Freddo, and a furious battle en - 
ſued, which laſted till four in the afternoon of 
the next day, when the enemy retired in great 
diſorder to 'Tortone, with the loſs of $000 men, 
eighteen. pieces of canon, and a conſiderable 
number of colours and ſtandards. - The victors 
immediately ſummoned Placentia to ſurrender 
and the garriſon, conſiſting of gooo men, were 
made priſoners of war. bY | 
Some time after, the victorious confederates 
appeared before Genoa, when the ſenate of that 
city thinking it incapable of defence, ſubmit- 
ted to a very mortifying capitulation ; by which 
the gates were delivered up to the Auſtrians, 
with all their arms, arillery, and ammuni- 
tion; and the city was ſubjected to the moſt 
cruel contributions, x 2 
The king of Sardinia, leaving the marquis 
de Botta at Genoa, with 16,000 men, reſolved 
to paſs the Var, and to purſue the French and 
Spaniards into Provence; but being taken ill 
of the ſmall pox, entruſted the conduct of that 
expedition to count Brown, an Auſtrian gene- 
ral, born in Ireland, who paſſed the Var, drove 
the Freneh before him, and laid the open 
country under contribution. Mean while the 
Genoeſe, being cruelly oppreſſed by the Auſ- 
-trians, were reduced to deſpair, and reſolved 
to make a laſt effort for the recovery of their 
liberty and independence. They accordingly 
took arms in ſecret; ſeized ſeveral important 
poſls in the city; ſurprized ſome battallions i | 
; . | 8 
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the Auſtrians; ſurrounded others, and cut 
them in pieces; and, in ſhort, drove them out 
with great ſlaughter, The marquis de Botta be- 
ing overpowered by numbers, and in dread of the 
peaſants in the country, who had taken arms, 
r-treated to the paſs of the Bochetta, on the 
fide of Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf in 
an advantageous fituation, and even reduced 
Savona and Gavi, while the Genoeſe, with 
great induſtry, fortified their city, raiſed troops, 
and Pane for a vigorous defence. | | 

The Britiſh nation obtained during this year 
(1746) little honour from their naval tranſac- 
tions. Commodore Peyton, who commanded 


fix ſhips of war in the Eaſt Indies, ſhamefully 


declined a decifive engagement with a French 
ſquadron of inferior force, and abandoned the 
1mportant ſettlement of Madraſs, which was 
taken by the French, wichout oppoſition. Fort 
St. David, and the other Britiſh factories 1n 
India, would have probably ſhared the ſame 
fate, had not the enemy's naval force in that 


country, been ſhattered, and partly deſtroyed, 


by a terrible tempeſt, An attempt was made 


the ſame year, to take Port Orient, on the 


coaſt of Britany, but without ſucceſs. The 
Britiih ſquadrons in the Weſt Indies performed, 
in the courſe of this year, no exploit of conſe- 
quence. Commodore Lee, who was ſtationed 


oft Martinico, allowed a French fleet of mer- 


chant-ſhips, and their convoy, to pals by his 
ſquadron unmoleſted; and commodore Mit- 
chell behaved icandalouſly in a rencounter 


with a French ſquadron, under the command of 


M. de 
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M. de Conflans, who, in his return to Europe, 
took the Severn, an Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns. 

The cruizers on all ſides, Engliſh, French, and 
Spaniards, were extremely alert; and though 
the Engliſh loſt the moſt ſhips, this difference 
was more than overbalanced by the ſuperior 
value of the prizes taken from the enemy. In 
the courſe of this year, twenty-two Spaniſh 
privateers, and fixty-ſix merchantmen, inclu- 
ding ten regiſter ſhips, fell into the hands of 
the Britiſh cruizers: from the French, the 
Engliſh took ſeven ſhips of war, ninety priva- 
teers, and about 3oo trading veſſels. 

Philip V. king of Spain, had died in July, 
1746, and the new king being ſuppoſed to — 
well affected to the Britiſh nation, an effort was 
made to detach him from the intereſt of France; 
and the French king, at length, diſcovering an 
inclination to peace, a congreſs was opened at 
Breda, where the plenipotentiaries of the em- 
peror, Great Britain, France, and Holland, 
aſſembled ; but the French were ſo inſolent in 
their demands, that the conferences were ſoon 
broken off. | 
The parliament meeting in November, the 
king exhorted them to concert the proper mea- 
ſures for purſuing the war with all poſſible vi- 
gilance; and as all thoſe who had conducted 
the oppoſition were now concerned in the admi- 
niſtration, little or no objection was made to 
any demand or propoſal of the miniſters; 
whence the ſupplies granted this ſeſſion amount- 
ed to the enormous ſum of 9, 425, 254 l. But 


the king, in order to exhibit a ſpecimen of his 
ö | deſire 
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deſire to diminiſh the public expence, ordered 
the third and fourth troops of his life-guards to 
be diſbanded, and/Teduced three regiments of 
horſe to the quality of dragcons. Ws 

In February, 1747, the duke of Cumberland 
began to aſſemble the allied forces, which a 
mounted to 120,000 men; and in April, count 
Saxe, who had been created marſhal-peneral of 
France, took the field at the head of 140,000 
men, while count de Clermont commanded a 
jeparate body of nineteen battalions and thirty 
ſquadrons. On the 16th of April, count Low- 
endahl, with 27,000 men, was detached to in- 
vade Dutch Flanders; and, at the ſame time, 
the French miniſter at the Hague preſented a 
memorial to the States, intimating that his ma- 
jeſty was obliged, by the neceſſity of war, to 
take · this ſtep; but that his troops ſhould ob- 
| ſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, without —— 
with the rehgion, government, or commerce 
the republic ; and that the places he ſhould 
take, ſhould be reftored, as ſoon as the Uni:ed 
Provinces ſhould give convincing proofs that 
they would no longer aſſiſt the enemies of 
France. | a 
Count Lowendahl then entering Dutch Bra- 

bant, inveſted and took the town and fortreſs 
of Sluys, and alſo Sas- van Ghent; while the 
marquis de Contades, with another detach- 
ment, reduced the forts of Perle and Leif ken- 
ſhock, with the town of Phillippine. The 
fort of Sauberg was vigorouſly defenderl- by two 
Engliſh battalions ; but they were overpower- 
ed, andyobliged to retire to Welſthoorden 2 
| an 
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and count Lowendahl laid ſiege to Hurſt, which 
was ſhamefully ſurrendered by la Roque, the 
Dutch governor; though he knew that nine 
battalions were marching to his relief. The 
French general then took poſſeſſion of Axel 
and Terneuſe, and began to prepare flat - bot - 

tomed boats, for a deſcent on the iſland of 
Zealand. The people of Holland were ſtruck 
with conſternation: they ſaw the enemy at 
their doors, and owed their immediate preſer- 
vation to a Britiſh ſquadron ſtationed at the 
Swin. The common people in ſeveral towns 
of Zealand being reduced to deſpair, com- 
pelled their magiſtrates to declare the prince 
of Orange ſtadtholder; and he himſelf, in a 
letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his ſer- 
vices, for the defence of the province; upon 
which he was nominated captain- general and 
admiral of Zealand. Rotterdam, and the 
whole province of Holland, followed their ex- 
ample; and on the 2d of May the prince of 
Orange was inveſted by the States-General, 
with the power and dignity of ſtadtholder, 
captain-general, and admiral of the United 
Provinces. The conſequences of this reſolu- 
tion inſtantly appeared. The peaſants were 
armed, the army augmented, a council of war 
eſtabliſhed to enquire into the conduct of the 
— who had given up the places on the 

ontiers ; and orders were iſſued to commence 
hoſtilities againſt the French, both by ſea and 
land, 3 
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